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BROWNING IN VENICE. 


BEING RECOLLECTIONS BY THE LATE KATHARINE DE KAY BRONSON, 
WITH A PREFATORY NOTE BY HENRY JAMES. 


* * 
* 


I HAVE read the following pages of cordial and faithful reminis- 
cence, in which a frank, predominant presence seems to live 
again, with an interest inevitably somewhat sad—so past and 


gone to-day is so much of the life suggested. Those who fortu- 
nately knew Mrs. Bronson will read into her notes still more of 
it—more of her subject, more of herself too, and of many things 
—than she gives, and some may well even feel tempted to do for 
her what she has done here for her distinguished friend. In 
Venice, during a long period, for many pilgrims, Mrs. Arthur 
Bronson, originally of New York, was, so far as ‘society,’ hospi- 
tality, a charming personal welcome were concerned, almost in sole 
possession; she had become there, with time, quite the prime 
representative of those private amenities which the Anglo-Saxon 
abroad is apt to miss just in proportion as the place visited is 
publicly wonderful, and in which he therefore finds a value twice 
as great as at home. Mrs. Bronson really earned in this way 
the gratitude of mingled generations and races. She sat for twenty 
years at the wide mouth, as it were, of the Grand Canal, holding 
out her hand, with endless good-nature, patience, charity, to 
all decently-accredited petitioners, the incessant troop of those 
either bewilderedly making or fondly renewing acquaintance with 
the dazzling city. 

Casa Alvisi is directly opposite the high, broad-based florid 
church of S. Maria della Salute—so directly that from the balcony 
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over the water-entrance your eye, crossing the canal, seems to 
find the key-hole of the great door right in a line with it; and 
there was something in this position that, for the time, made all 
Venice-lovers think of the genial padrona as thus levying in the 
most convenient way the toll of curiosity and sympathy. Every- 
one passed, everyone was seen to pass, and few were those not 
seen to stop and to return. The most generous of hostesses died 
a year ago at Florence; her house knows her no more—it had 
ceased to do so for some time before her death; and the long, 
pleased procession—the charmed arrivals, the happy sojourns at 
anchor, the reluctant departures that made Ca’ Alvisi, as was 
currently said, a social porto di mare—is, for remembrance and 
regret, already a procession of ghosts; so that, on the spot, at 
present, the attention ruefully averts itself from the dear little 
old faded but once familiarly bright fagade, overtaken at last by 
the comparatively vulgar uses that are doing their best to ‘ paint 
out’ in Venice, right and left, by staring signs and other 
vulgarities, the immemorial note of distinction. The house, in 
a city of palaces, was small, but the tenant clung to her perfect, her 
inclusive position—the one right place that gave her a_ better 
command, as it were, than a better house obtained by a harder 
compromise; not being fond, moreover, of spacious halls and 
massive treasures, but of compact and familiar rooms, in which 
her remarkable accumulation of minute and delicate Venetian 
objects could show. She adored—in the way of the Venetian, 
to which all her taste addressed itself—the small, the domestic 
and the exquisite ; so that she would have given a Tintoretto or 
two, I think, without difficulty, for a cabinet of tiny gilded 
glasses or a dinner-service of the right old silver. 

The general receptacle of these multiplied treasures played at 
any rate, through the years, the part ofa friendly private box at the 
constant operatic show, a box at the best point of the best tier, 
with the cushioned ledge of its front raking the whole scene and 
with its withdrawing-rooms behind for more detached con- 
versation ; for easy—when not indeed slightly difficult—polyglot 
talk, artful bébite, artful cigarettes too, straight from the hand of 
the hostess, who could do all that belonged to a hostess, place 
people in relation and keep them so, take up and put down the 
topic, cause delicate tobacco and little gilded glasses to circulate, 
without ever leaving her sofa-cushions or intermitting her good- 
nature, She exercised in these conditions, with never a block, as 
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we say in London, in the traffic, with never an admission, an 
acceptance of the least social complication, her positive genius 
for easy interest, easy sympathy, easy friendship. It was as if, 
at last, she had taken the human race at large, quite irrespective 
of geography, for her neighbours, with neighbourly relations as 
a matter of course. These things, on her part, had at all events 
the greater appearance of ease from their having found to their 
purpose—and as if the very air of Venice produced them—a 
eluster of forms so light and immediate, so pre-established by 
picturesque custom. The old bright tradition, the wonderful 
Venetian legend, had appealed to her from the first, closing 
round her house and her well-plashed water-steps, where the 
waiting gondolas were thick; quite as if, actually, the ghost of 
the defunct Carnival—since I have spoken of ghosts—still played 
some haunting part. 

Let me add, at the same time, that Mrs. Bronson’s social 
facility, which was really her great refuge from importunity, a 
defence with serious thought and serious feeling quietly cherished 
behind it, had its discriminations as well as its inveteracies, and 
that the most marked of all these, perhaps, was her attachment 
to Robert Browning. Nothing in all her beneficent life had pro- 
bably made her happier than to have found herself able to minister, 
each year, with the returning autumn, to his pleasure and comfort. 
Attached to Ca’ Alvisi, on the land side, is a somewhat melancholy 
old section of a Giustiniani palace, which she had annexed to her 
own premises mainly for the purpose of placing it, in comfortable 
guise, at the service of her friends. She liked, as she professed, 
when they were the real thing, to have them under her hand; 
and here succeeded each other, through the years, the company 
of the privileged and the more closely. domesticated, who liked, 
harmlessly, to distinguish between themselves and _ outsiders. 
‘Among visitors partaking of this pleasant provision Mr. Browning 
was of course easily first. But I must leave her own pen to show 
him as her best years knew him. The point was, meanwhile, 
that if her charity was great even for the outsider, this was by 
reason of the inner essence of it—her perfect tenderness for 
Venice, which she always recognised as a link. That was the 
true principle of fusion, the key to communication. She com- 
municated in proportion—little or much, measuring it as she felt 
people more responsive or less so; and she expressed herself—in 
other words her full affection for the place—only to those who had 
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most of the same sentiment. The rich and interesting form in 
which she found it in Browning may well be imagined—together 
with the quite independent quantity of the genial at large that 
she also found; but I am not sure that his favour was not 
primarily based on his paid tribute of such things as ‘Two ina 
Gondola,’ and ‘ A Toccata of Galuppi.’ He had more ineffaceably 
than anyone recorded his initiation from of old. 

She was thus, all round, supremely faithful; yet it was per- 
haps after all with the very small folk, those to the manner born, 
that she made the easiest terms. She loved, she had from the first 
enthusiastically adopted, the engaging Venetian people, whose 
virtues she found touching, and their infirmities but such as appeal 
mainly to the sense of humour and the love of anecdote ; and she 
befriended and admired, she studied and spoiled them. There must 
have been a multitude of whom it would scarce be too much to 
say that her long residence among them was their settled golden 
age. When I consider that they have lost her now I fairly wonder 
to what shifts they have been put and how long they may not 
have to wait for such another messenger of Providence. She 
cultivated their dialect, she renewed their boats, she piously 
relighted—at the top of the tide-washed pali of traghetto or 
lagoon—the neglected lamp of the tutelary Madonetta ; she took 
cognisance of the wives, the children, the accidents, the troubles, 
as to which she became, perceptibly, the most prompt, the estab- 
lished remedy. On lines where the amusement was happily less 
one-sided she put together in dialect many short comedies, 
dramatic proverbs, which, with one of her drawing-rooms perma- 
nently arranged as a charming diminutive theatre, she caused 
to be performed by the young persons of her circle—often, when 
the case lent itself, by the wonderful small offspring of humbler 
friends, children of the Venetian lower class, whose aptitude, 
teachability, drollery, were her constant delight. It was certainly 
true that an impression of Venice as humanly sweet might easily 
found itself on the frankness and quickness and amiability of these 
little people. They were at least so much to the good; for the 
philosophy of their patroness was as Venetian as everything else ; 
helping her to accept experience without bitterness and to remain 
fresh, even in the fatigue which finally overtook her, for pleasant 
surprises and proved sincerities. She was herself sincere to the last 
for the place of her predilection; inasmuch as though she had 
arranged herself, in the later time—and largely for the love of 
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‘Pippa Passes’—an alternative refuge at Asolo, she absented 
herself from Venice with continuity only under coercion of illness. 

At Asolo, periodically, the link with Browning was more 
confirmed than weakened, and there, in old Venetian territory, 
and with the invasion of visitors comparatively checked, her 
preferentially small house became again a setting for the pleasure 
of talk and the sense of Italy. It contained again its own small 
treasures, all in the pleasant key of the homelier Venetian spirit. 
The plain beneath it stretched away like a purple sea from 
the lower cliffs of the hills, and the white campanili of the 
villages, as one was perpetually saying, showed on the expanse 
like scattered sails of ships. The rumbling carriage, the old- 
time, rattling, red-velveted carriage of provincial, rural Italy, 
delightful and quaint, did the office of the gondola; to Bassano, 
to Treviso, to high-walled Castelfranco, all pink and gold, the 
home of the great Giorgione. Here also memories cluster; but 
it is in Venice again that her vanished presence is most felt, 
for there, in the real, or certainly the finer, the more sifted 
Cosmopolis, it falls into its place among the others evoked, those 
of the past seekers of poetry and dispensers of romance. It is 
a fact that almost everyone interesting, appealing, melancholy, 
memorable, odd, seems at one time or another, after many days 
and much life, to have gravitated to Venice by a happy instinct, 
settling in it and treating it, cherishing it, as a sort of repository 
of consolations ; all of which to-day, for the conscious mind, is 
mixed with its air and constitutes its unwritten history. The 
deposed, the defeated, the disenchanted, the wounded, or even 
only the bored, have seemed to find there something that no 
other place could give. But such people came for themselves, as 
we seem to see them—only with the egotism of their grievances 
and the vanity of their hopes. Mrs. Bronson’s case was beautifully 
different—she had come altogether for others. 

HENRY JAMES. 


* * 
* 


‘In a letter from Browning dated in London, speaking of a pleasant 
experience in Venice, he says: ‘It has given an association which 
will live in my mind with every delight of that dearest place in 
the world.’ Again, in allusion to an album of carefully chosen 
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Venetian photographs received as a Christmas gift, he says : ‘ What 
a book of memories, and instigations to yet still more memories, 
does that most beautiful book prove to me! I never supposed that 
photographers would have the good sense to use their art on so 
many out-of-the-way scenes and sights, just those I love most.’ 

Nevertheless, he did not acquiesce when people suggested that 
he should leave England and take up his permanent abode in 
Venice. His answer was: ‘Impossible! I have too many friends 
in London. I would never forsake them. Still, I admit that for 
three or four months in the year I should like nothing half so well 
as Venice.’ 

To this end he once made all arrangements for the purchase 
of an ancient Venetian palace. Everything seemed propitious. 
He was charmed with the early fifteenth-century construction, 
with the arched windows and exquisite fagade covered with 
medallions of many-coloured marbles, and pleased himself with 
plans and fancies of how, with certain alterations, it could easily 
be made a perfect summer and autumn residence. All was decided, 
the law formalities were nearly complete, and the purchase-money 
was ready, when, at the last hour, a flaw in the title became 
apparent, partly owing to the fact that the property belonged to 
absentees. So, to the poet’s intense chagrin, he was obliged to 
give up his darling scheme. Perhaps he had never, in his long 
lifetime, been so thoroughly annoyed by a thwarted project as by 
the failure of this one. There came a day, some years later, when 
he saw that all had been ordained for his good. As a matter of 
fact, the foundations of the palace were as insecure as the title, 
there were many sunless rooms, some of the floors were sunken 
badly, and an enormous outlay of money would have been required 
to make the place habitable. 

These drawbacks the poet at first refused toconsider. He thought 
only of the beauty and the archeological interest; he doubted 
that the facade was in a perilous condition ; pleased himself by 
fancying how many windows he could open to the morning sun on 
the garden, how many balconies could be added towards the south ; 
in fact, he may be said to have passed a month, not in building 
but in restoring a ‘castle in the air’ hanging over the waters of 
the Grand Canal. Even when he became convinced that Fate 
had kept a kindly hand over him, and that the purchase, had it 
been concluded, would have proved a source of endless trouble and 
perhaps regret, he still remained offended with the unseen and 
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unknown owners of the palazzo. It was only after his son had 
bought the Palazzo Rezzonico' that the father was really re- 
conciled to the loss of the Manzoni. 

The poet’s nature was so essentially joyous that one was at a 
loss to decide where he took the keenest pleasure, whether in his 
daily walks or his afternoon rows in the gondola. He seemed 
never to weary of either, but my personal experience of his delight 
was in the latter, when we floated over the still lagoons. The view 
of the rose-coloured city rising from the pale-green waters, of the 
golden light of sunset on the distant Alps, of the day as it turned 
to evening behind the Euganean Hills, never seemed to pall upon 
his sense. 

‘Only Shelley has given us an idea of this,’ he would say, and 
quote lines from ‘Julian and Maddalo.’ ‘ Never say Eugdnean,’ 
he corrected me; ‘many people make that mistake, but if you 
keep in mind that the poet makes the word rhyme to ‘ pean,’ you 
will remember to pronoun it Eugané-an.’ 

His memory for the poems he had read in his youth was ex- 
traordinary. If one quoted a line from Byron, who, he said, was 
the singer of his first enthusiasm, he would continue the quotation, 
never hesitating for a word, and then interrupt himself, saying 
‘I think you have had enough of this, to which his dear sister 
and I would give silent consent, lest the effort of memory should 
tire him. He was very proud of his retentive memory and of his 
well-preserved sight; the latter he attributed to his practice of 
bathing his eyes in cold water every morning. He was proud, 
too, of his strength, of his power of walking for hours without 
fatigue, of the few requirements of his Spartan-like daily life, and 
above all he was proud of his son, who was his idol. 

Yes, that was his vulnerable point, the heel of Achilles. 
People who praised or loved or noticed his only child found the 

' It is on the left side of the palace, at the corner above the little canal, that 
one may see the memorial tablet erected by the municipality of Venice: 
A 

ROBERTO BROWNING 
MORTO IN QUESTO PALAZZO 

IL 12 DICEMBRE 1889 

VENEZIA 
POSE 


‘Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it, “ Italy.”’ 
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direct road to his heart. Even those who only spoke with him of 
‘ Pen’ were at once his friends and worthy of attention and interest. 
He said to me many years ago, while awaiting anxiously the result 
of his son’s earnest art studies : 

‘Do you know, dear friend, if the thing were possible, I would 
renounce all personal ambition and would destroy every line I ever 
wrote, if by so doing I could see fame and honour heaped on my 
Robert’s head.’ 

What a proof are these words of an intense nature devoid of 
all egotism! In his boy he saw the image of the wife whom he 
adored, literally adored ; for, as I felt, the thought of her, as an 
angel in heaven, was never out of his mind. He wore a small 
gold ring on his watch-chain. ‘This was hers,’ he said. ‘Can 
you fancy that tiny finger? Can you believe that a woman could 
wear such a circlet as this? It is a child’s.’ 

The only other souvenir on his chain was a coin placed there 
years ago, the date 1848, a piece of the first money struck by 
Manin in Venice to record the freedom from Austrian dominion. 
‘T love this coin,’ he said, ‘as she would have loved it. You know 
what she felt and wrote about United Italy.’ 

He had no personal vanity: it never occurred to him to admire 
himself in any way, to call attention to the beauty of his hand, 
which in old age was the hand of youth, nor did he seem to be 
aware of the perfect outline of his head, the colour and brightness 
of his eyes, or the fairness of his. skin, which, with his snow- 
white hair, made him look as if carved in old Greek marble. 

After his disappointment with regard to the Palazzo Manzoni 
he cherished a momentary—idea, may I call it ?—perhaps fancy 
is the better word—of buying an unfinished villa on the Lido, the 
sand-strip towards the Adriatic, begun in years gone by for Victor 
Emmanuel. He would talk of this with great zest, saying, 
‘ Thence one could see every day the divine sunsets,’ and continue 
with a list of the charms and advantages of the really beautiful place, 
then pause and wait for the assent and approbation of his sister or 
some listening friend. He seemed annoyed when no such word 
was spoken. He could not bring those who loved him quite to 
agree with so unpractical a scheme, yet all contrary arguments of 
distance from town and markets, exposure to storms, and so on, 
seemed to annoy him, until at last everyone ended by listening 
to his enthusiastic plans, while offering no direct opposition to 
them. After a time, finding that in this case silence meant the 
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reverse of consent, he ceased to talk and dream of a ‘villa on the 
Lido.’ 

He expressed one day a wish to go to the Church of San 
Niccold to find the tomb of his hero Salinguerra. On the way 
he talked of the character and deeds of this soldier prince, who 
plays so important a part in the poem of ‘Sordello’; how he was 
taken by tle Venetians at Ferrara, and kept for years an honoured 
prisoner by the republic, and how he died in Casa Bosco at San 
Toma, and was buried with great pomp at San Niccold al Lido. 
After searching vainly for some time through the lonely church, 
where no sacristan was to be found, he discovered or rediscovered 
the memorial tablet in a sort of corridor attached to the east side 
of the church. It bears in Gothic characters the name and date 
of death of the renowned Salinguerra, which being translated 
signifies ‘leap to war.’ 

The poet looked at the ancient stone with great interest and 
attention, and on the way back to Venice he seemed lost in 
thought. Though he said but little, I could follow through that 
the current of his thought. He was repassing in his mind that 
complicated bit of medizval Italian history so strongly treated 
in his own great poem. While he took a vivid and ever-present 
interest in all he had written, he very rarely spoke on the 
subject, even to his most intimate friends. In a letter of thanks 
for a manuscript collection of dramatic episodes taken from 
Venetian archives, he said: 

‘The extracts are all very characteristic and valuable. If I 
do not immediately turn them to use, it is because of an old 
peculiarity in my mental digestion—a long and obscure process. 
There comes up unexpectedly some subject for poetry, which has 
been dormant, and apparently dead, for perhaps dozens of years. 
A month since I wrote a poem of some two hundred lines about a 
story I heard more than forty years ago, and never dreamed of 
trying to repeat, wondering how it had so long escaped me; and 
so it has been with my best things. These petits faits vrais are 
precious.’ 

The poem he spoke of is ‘ Donald.’ I always fancied that in 
Venice the poet was more ready to be pleased than elsewhere ; 
everything charmed him. He found grace and beauty in the 
popolo, whom he paints so well in the Goldoni sonnet. The 
poorest street children were pretty in his eyes. He would admire 
a carpenter or a painter who chanced to be at work in the house, 
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and say to me: ‘See the fine poise of the head, the movement of 
the torso, those well-cut features. You might fancy that man in 
the crimson robe of a senator, as you see them on Tintoret’s 
canvas.’ 

I would occasionally translate his compliment to the man in 
question, in milder terms: ‘ The signore says you look like the 
people in the old pictures’; and it amused him to see the work- 
man change colour at words of praise from the one he well knew 
as the sommo poeta. Professor Molmenti wrote to him one day 
with the request that he would write something for a pamphlet 
published at the time of the unveiling of Goldoni’s statue in 
Venice. He acquiesced without hesitation, and the very next 
day the sonnet was ready for print. It was written very rapidly ; 
probably it was thought out carefully before he put pen to paper, 
as I observed there were but two or three trifling alterations in the 
original copy. He seemed pleased that the committee should 
have asked him to write, and pleased to accede to the wish. The 
subject appealed to his taste, and he seemed most happy to show 
his sympathy with Venice and Venetians. 

The saying that ‘no man is a hero to his valet de chambre’ 
was disproved in the case of Robert Browning. He was so 
gracious and yet so dignified with servants that he was as 
profoundly revered by them as he was beloved. An exact account 
of his gentle geniality in this regard might read like exaggera- 
tion. He appeared to dread giving his inferiors trouble; it was 
as though he would fain spare them the sense of servitude, which 
his own independent spirit caused him to imagine a painful 
burden. It seemed as if he were ever striving to place a cushion 
under a galling yoke, and in vain one sought to convince him 
that service rendered to such as he could only be a source of 
pride and pleasure to the server. He would always resist the 
hand of a friend or menial that tried to assist him, even in so 
small a matter as the adjustment or removal of his great-coat or 
his hat. 

‘Nothing that I can do for myself should be done for me,’ 
he would say, and brave was the servant who dared hold an 
umbrella over his head as he stepped into or out of the gondola. 
‘What do you take me for,’ he would exclaim—‘an infant or 
aman?’ 

In Venice his memory will live in many a humble heart until 
its pulse has ceased to beat. ‘There'll never be another like 
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him,’ is still the common saying whenever his name is mentioned 
to those who served him. 

In his immense humanity he refused to make distinctions of 
manner among those of his own class of life who approached him, 
always excepting the rare cases where base qualities had been 
proved beyond a doubt to his mind. The thing he most abhorred 
was untruthfulness ; even insincerity in its most conventional 
form was detestable to an upright mind which loved and sought 
for truth in all its phases. His first impulse was to think well of 
people, to like them, to respect them; they were human souls, 
and therefore to him of the greatest earthly interest. He con- 
versed affably with all. Lover of beauty as he was, he would talk 
as pleasantly with dull old ladies as with young and pretty ones. 
He made himself delightful at a dinner-party; whether the 
guests chanced to be of mediocre intelligence or of superior brains, 
his fund of sparkling anecdote for all was never exhausted. In 
this, as in many other ways, one learned from him the lesson of 
self-forgetfulness. He never asked, ‘Do these people amuse me ? 
Do I find them agreeable?’ His only thought was, ‘Let me try 
to make their time pass pleasantly.’ 

He wrote a few words some years ago in the album of Lia, a 
daughter of Princess Mélanie Metternich, a lovely little creature, 
just ten years of age, who died some months later of scarlet fever. 
Among her books the mother found one containing original 
verses, some most pathetic lines, bidding her brother farewell, and 
prophetic of her approaching death. The child had never shown 
them to anyone, not even to her governess. I copied and sent 
them to Mr. Browning, and he thus wrote in answer: 

‘I want to say how much touched I was by those dear 
innocencies of the poor sweet child a week before the end. The 
mother’s discovery of that book, those unsuspected yearnings in 
verse, one cannot venture to try and realise that. I like to 
think that when the kind little creature asked me so prettily to 
write my name in her birthday book there went some sort of true 
sympathy (in the asking) with a person she had heard was a 
“poet,” not merely a stranger with a name other people told her 
they had heard of. Perhaps she was meaning to be herself a 
“poet.” Well, she is passed into poetry, for all who knew her 
even so slightly as I.’ 

Some years ago an overflow of rivers, and consequent inunda- 
tion of a part of the Venetian territory, interrupted for a time all 
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communication between Venice and northern Italy. In a letter 
written at this fateful time, soon after his return to London, he 
said : 

‘ As for the failure to get to Venice, we, my sister and I, have 
only regretted it once, that is, uninterruptedly ever since. You 
must know that, beside the adverse floods and bridge-breakings, 
I was, for the first time in my life, literally lamed by what I 
took for an attack of rheumatism, which I caught just before 

leaving St. Pierre de Chartreuse, through my stupid inadvertence 
in sitting with a window open at my back—reading the Iliad, all 
my excuse !—while clad in a thin summer suit, and snow on the 
hills and bitterness everywhere ; . . . but this was no such slight 
matter at Bologna, and I fancied I might be absolutely crippled 
at Venice if I even managed to overcome all obstacles and get 
there. Of course now that what is done is done, I am tantalised 
with fancies of what might have been done otherwise. But, if I 
live and do well, be sure that I will go as early to Venice next 
year, and stay as late, as circumstances will allow.’ 

A gifted friend of mine, who met Mr. Browning in my house, 
thus writes of him : 

‘It was evident to me that he always strove to excuse the 
faults of others and overlook their weaknesses, gathering all, with 
his large charity, into the great brotherhood of humanity. But 
his indignation at anything low, base, or untrue was like a flash of 
fire. His whole face would change and glow as he denounced 
those who used their talents to corrupt the world, as he thought 
some of the modern French novelists do. No word was too scathing, 
no scorn too intense, for that great sin consciously committed.’ 

In this connection I recollect that a certain lady, whom he had 
known slightly years ago in Rome, met him one day in the street 
and greeted him with, ‘Oh, Mr. Browning, you are the very 
person I wished to see!’ This was somewhat embarrassing, as he 
did not recognise his former acquaintance in the least; so she 
hurriedly explained to him who she once had been—the wife of 
an English banker in Rome—and who she then was—the wife of 
an Italian councillor of prefecture. 

‘ And what, pray, can I do for you?’ asked Mr. Browning. 

‘I have written a poem,’ was her answer, ‘and I want you to 
read it and tell me what you think of it ;’ so there and then she 
brought forth a manuscript from her pocket, and was about to 
read it aloud in the street when he stopped her, saying : 
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‘Not here, not here! Had we not better go into a shop ?’ 

So, as they chanced to be near the library on the Piazza, they 
stepped into a book-shop, and the title and dedication of the poem 
were read. It was addressed to a French novelist, whom the 
author called ‘the Jenner of literature.’ Mr. Browning was dis- 
pleased, but, as he said, he managed to conceal his real sentiments, 
only saying : 

‘I think I should be an unfair critic on such a subject. I 
would rather not hear the poem.’ 

Surprised, the lady asked his reason. ‘Do you not think,’ she 
inquired, ‘ that the portrayal of the evil existing in the world has 
the effect of making people fear and avoid it ?’ 

‘Not in the very least,’ he explained ; ‘the exact contrary is 
the case. It tends to make people who sin occasionally consider 
themselves admirably virtuous as compared with those who 
commit sins every day and hour.’ So saying, he took leave of the 
poetess. 

One of his great pleasures was to walk with my daughter 
through the little Venetian calli. He liked to find himself 
suddenly in one so narrow as to force him to close his umbrella, 
whether in sun or rain. 

‘Edith is the best cicerone in the world,’ he said ; ‘she knows 
everything and teaches me all she knows. There never was such 
a guide.’ 

In past years he had known little of the tortuous inner streets 
of Venice, so all was new to him. He sometimes fancied that he 
and his young companion had discovered a hitherto unknown bit 
of stone carving or bas-relief. I remember hearing him give a 
description of the tablet which marks the visit of Pope Alexander 
to Venice, which the two explorers had found in a dim, out-of- 
the-way corner, and he seemed so pleased that I dared not 
disappoint him by saying that its existence is mentioned in 
various guide-books. One of his favourite walks was to SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo to see the Colleoni, which he considered the 
finest equestrian statue in the world. He remarked that the 
artist was well named Verocchio, or ‘true eye,’ and related to us 
one day, in his own inimitable terse manner, the story of the 
checkered life of the great condottiere, and why his statue had 
been erected in Venice. He never passed a day without taking one 
or more long walks ; indeed, his panacea for most ills was exercise, 
and the exercise he chiefly advocated was walking. He wrote: 
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‘I get as nearly angry as it is in me to become with people I 
love when they trifle with their health,—that i:, with their life,— 
like children playing with jewels over a bridge-side, jewels which, 
once in the water, how can we, the poor lookers-on, hope to 
recover? You don’t know how absolutely well I am after my 
walking, not on the mountains merely, but on the beloved Lido. 
Go there, if only to stand and be blown about by the sea-wind.’ 

His long walks on the Lido were among his greatest pleasures, 
At one time he went there daily with his congenial friends Mr. 
and Mrs. Sargent Curtis. He would return full of colour and 
health, talk of the light and life and fresh air with enthusiasm, : 
combined with a sort of pity for those who had remained at home. 
‘It is like coming into a room from the outer air, he said, ‘to 
re-enter Venice after walking on the sea-shore.’ 

When storms kept him by force in the house all day, he never 
complained ; but one could see that it troubled him to find 
himself a prisoner. He would stand at the window and watch the 
sea-gulls as they sailed to and fro, their presence a sure sign of 
heavy storms in the Adriatic. He remarked upon their strength 
of wing and grace of flight, as they swept down to the wreaths 
and long lines of dark-green seaweed floating on the surface of 
the canal between the house and the Church of the Salute. One 
day he observed : ‘I do not know why I never see in descriptions 
of Venice any mention of the sea-gulls ; to me they are even more 
interesting than the doves of St. Mark.’ 

Indeed, the white-winged creatures so charmed him that I 
often thought the world would see a poem from his pen to 
immortalise the birds. He admired the Salute, the sometimes 
adversely criticised Church of Our Lady of Health. 

‘Ts it possible,’ he said, ‘that wise men disapprove of those 
quaint buttresses? ‘To me they rise out of the sea like gigantic 
shells; but then I am not an architect, and only know what is 
beautiful to my own eyes.’ 

‘One of his most charming traits was the readiness with which 
he always acquiesced when asked to read aloud his own poems. 

He accepted no thanks, saying in a genial manner: ‘It is very 
kind of you to wish to hear them; when shall it be ?’ 

He liked especially to read for his friends the Curtises at the 
Palazzo Barbaro, where he felt at home, feeling certain that hosts 
and guests were sympathetic. The day and hour fixed, he allowed 
nothing to interfere with his intention. The sense of honour 
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which showed itself in the smallest matters made it impossible for 
him to frame even a conventional excuse when his absence might 
disappoint others. Rather than break a promise he would brave 
a storm, or force himself to keep his word even when he justly 
complained that his throat was not quite as it should be. That 
word, once given, must be held to, despite all obstacles. Let me 
quote again from my friend’s letter : 

‘His reading of his own poems was a never-to-be-forgotten 
delight—simple, direct, and virile as was the nature of the man. 
The graver portions he read in a quiet, almost introspective way, 
as if he were thinking it all out again. I remember once that in 
finishing the grand profession of faith at the end of “Saul” his 
voice failed him a very little, and when it was ended he turned 
his back to us, who were gathered about him in reverent silence, 
and laying the book quietly on the table, stood so for a moment. 
.. . He seemed as full of dramatic interest in reading “In a 
Balcony ” as if he had just written it for our benefit. One who 
sat near him said that it was a natural sequence that the step of 
the guard should be heard coming to take Norbert to his doom, 
as, with a nature like the queen’s, who had known only one hour 
of joy in her sterile life, vengeance swift and terrible would follow 
on the sudden destruction of her happiness. 

‘« Now, I don’t quite think that,” answered Browning, as if 
he were following out the play as a spectator. ‘The queen had 
a large and passionate temperament, which had only once been 
touched and brought into intense life. She would have died, as 
by a knife in her heart. The guard would have come to carry 
away her dead body.” 

‘« But I imagine that most people interpret it as I do,” was 
the reply. 

‘«Then,” said Browning, with quick interest, “don’t you 
think it would be well to put it in the stage directions, and have 
it seen that they were carrying her across the back of the stage ?” 

‘Whether this was ever done I do not know; but it was 
wonderful to me, as showing the personal interest he took in his 
own creations.’ 

He had a fund of simple playfulness which often comes with 
genius. One evening, after dinner at the Casa Alvisi, he was 
talking on the subject of certain music with the lady whose letter 
I have quoted, when he said suddenly : 

‘Come, I will play to you on the spinet in the anteroom.’ 
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So they went together, and found the place but partly lighted 
by one dim lamp. The spinet had no chair, so he knelt on the 
carpet before it, the light falling on his bent head, its snow-white 
hair, and on his small, eloquent hands. He played a little fugue 
of Bach, and finding that one or two of the ancient keys refused 
to do their work,—for the spinet was a curiosity, and not meant 
for use,—he said : 

‘ Raise the wooden bar over the hammers; let us see if it will 
do better.’ 

The lady obeyed, and all going well, he was threading some 
of the intricacies of the great maestro, when she, thinking still to 
improve the tone, lifted the bar higher, then all at once the little 
hammers, tipped with bits of crow-quill, freed from captivity, 
leaped into the air and fell lifeless on the strings. Then all was 
lost, and in the midst of suppressed laughter he said : 

‘Now you have ruined the instrument! Let us cover it 
quickly and go back.’ 

So they covered over the destruction, and, like naughty 
children, lifted the portiére and went back demurely to the 
drawing-room, making no confession of the crime. He would 
refer to this escapade with boyish amusement. 

He was on friendly terms with one of the foreign residents in 
Venice, an old Russian prince, a man of intelligence and varied 
experience. Born in Rome in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century and educated in Russia, he afterwards represented his 
country at the courts of Athens, Constantinople, and Turin. At 
the latter place he was the friend of Cavour and of good service in 
maintaining friendly diplomatic relations between St. Petersburg 
and newly formed United Italy. Between him and Browning, 
therefore, numerous subjects of common interest existed, and their 
long conversations were enjoyed equally on both sides. 

‘1 like Gagarin, with his crusty old port flavour,’ the poet says 
in one of his letters. 

On one never-to-be-forgotten evening the subject of music 
took the place of old-time politics. To the great surprise of the 
prince, the poet recalled to his memory, and sang in a low, sweet 
voice, a number of folk-songs and national airs he had caught by 
ear during his short stay in Russia, more than fifty years before. 
First one would sing and then the other; if one hesitated for a 
note or phrase, the other could generally supply the deficiency, 
and with great spirit and mutual delight they continued the 
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curious tournament for quite an hour. It was evident that the 
old music took them both back to the days of their youth. The 
Russian expressed himself amazed at the poet’s musical memory. 
‘It is better than my own, on which I have hitherto piqued 
myself not a little,’ he said at the time, and he often referred to 
the experience of that evening as the most remarkable proof of 
memory he ever met with. 

Browning never failed to read the London daily papers, but 
seldom found time to look at those published in Venice. When 
he did take up one of the latter he would smile and say : 

‘Now listen to the iniquities committed in this wicked city 
yesterday ! ’ 

Then he would read aloud the police reports, which never 
recorded anything more serious than a petty theft of oars or 
forcole, cavalli di gondola, or, at the worst, some household linen 
—by a bold thief abstracted from its drying place—to the value 
of five francs. Comparison of these delinquencies with those 
of similar columns in other lands was really a source of delight to 
the poet. 

‘ How pleasant it is to be in the midst of so guileless a com- 
munity!’ he would say, with a genial laugh. On reading the 
necrologies, which often recorded the demise of someone ‘ morto 
nella ancora fresca eta di sessanta-cinque anni’ (dead at the still 
youthful age of sixty-five), ‘They consider sixty-five an early 
death apparently,’ he said, with a smile. 

A modern book was brought to his notice during his last 
sojourn (but one) in Venice. It is Tassini’s ‘ Curiosité Veneziane,’ 
which gives a history in brief of the old palaces, together with 
their divers legends ; also the origin of the names of the streets 
and bridges. He was interested in this, and even mentions the 
book in a letter written after his return to London: ‘Tassini 
tempts me to dip into him whenever I pass the book-case.’ 

He was impressed by a story in this volume, which he after- 
wards told in verse. It is published in ‘ Asolando,’ and is entitled 
‘Ponte dell’ Angelo.’ Not content with Tassini’s version of the 
legend, the poet looked it up in the ‘ Annals of the Cappucini,’ by 
Father Boverio. He said nothing of this to anyone until a certain 
day, when, to the question, ‘ Where would you like to go?’ he 
answered promptly : 

‘To see the house of the Devil and the Advocate.’ 

We rowed quickly to the place where three waterways meet, 
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and where the Ponte dell’ Angelo spans one of the narrow canals. 
Opposite stands the old Soranzo palace, with an angel carved in 
stone on the fagade. 

‘Stop,’ he said to the gondolier, ‘ broad-backed Luigi,’ as he 
always called him. ‘ Do you know the story of that angel ?’ 

‘$i, signore.’ 

‘ Then relate it.’ 

The boatman at once proceeded to repeat most volubly in the 
Venetian dialect the tale, familiar to him from childhood. 

‘Do you think it is true, Luigi?’ said the poet. 

‘ Yes, sir, it is really true; it has been printed.’ The man’s 
faith in the veracity of print amused the poet immensely. 

He was much pleased on one occasion when Professor Nencioni 
came from Rome expressly to see him. Nencioni is perhaps the 
only Italian who has thoroughly mastered the difficulties of 
Browning’s poetry, certainly the only one who has translated and 
written essays upon it, and one need hardly say that he is an en- 
thusiastic admirer. Browning was already aware of this through 
a series of articles in the ‘ Fanfulla della Domenica,’ published at 
Rome. Italian recognition of his work was especially gratifying 
to him for various reasons, and he welcomed this distinguished 
exponent of it with genuine gratitude and pleasure. ‘ I subscribed 
to the paper at once,’ he said, with his usual frank geniality, ‘ after 
reading your first kind notice of me.’ 

Together with his clever young friend and ‘ fellow-pilgrim’ 
Carlo Placci, the professor dined with the poet at Casa Alvisi. 
Everyone was in the best of spirits, but to recall such conversa- 
tion is beyond my power. I only remember that in the evening 
Nencioni, speaking to me in an aside, said: ‘I have studied 
Browning since my early youth, when first I saw him in Siena. 
I consider that his work has qualities not to be found even in 
Shakespeare; in fact, in some respects I regard him as the 
superior of the two.’ 

After the Professor had gone [ said to the poet, ‘Do you know 
what your admirer says of you ?’ 

‘No; what?’ 

So I made myself a base tattler and repeated his words. The 
poet frowned and shook his head impatiently. 

‘No, no, no; I won’t hear that. No one in the world will 
ever approach Shakespeare—never !’ 

So I repented my boldness, but fancied, nevertheless, he must 
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have been somewhat pleased by what, in his modesty, he found 
an exaggerated expression of admiration. Indeed, this was but 
one of many instances which went to prove that, although he had 
a sincere consciousness of his own merit as a poet, he placed . 
others far above himself. Nothing annoyed him more than com- 
parisons so often made between himself and Tennyson, for whom 
he had a heartfelt appreciation. The slightest word of dispraise 
or faint praise of his friend and brother poet roused him to 
positive anger. His admirers frequently displeased him in this 
way, thinking to flatter him by some such expression of opinion, 
and his sharp quick answer always punished their want of tact and 
discrimination. 

In one of his later letters he says : 

‘Did you get a little book by Michael Field, “‘ Long Ago,” a 
number of poems written to innestare what fragmentary lines and 
words we have left of Sappho’s poetry? ... The author is a 
great genius, a friend we know. Do you like it?’ 

In speaking afterwards to me on the subject of this work, his 
praise was enthusiastic, and he added to his expressions of 
admiration for the author’s genius his sorrow for the trouble and 
anxiety she had been lately called upon to bear. 

In Venice, as elsewhere, Browning rose early, and after a light 
breakfast went with his sister tothe Public Gardens. They never 
failed to carry with them a store of cakes and fruits for the 
prisoned elephant, whose lonely fate was often pityingly alluded 
to by the poet, in whom a love of animals amounted to a passion. 
A large baboon, confined in what had once been a greenhouse, 
was also an object of special interest to him. This beast 
fortunately excited no commiseration, being healthy and content, 
and taking equal pleasure with the givers in his daily present of 
dainty food. After saying ‘Good morning’ and ‘Good appetite’ 
to these animals, he gave a passing salutation to a pair of beauti- 
ful gazelles, presented to the gardens by one of his friends; then 
a word of greeting to two merry marmosets, the gift of another 
friend; then a glance at the pelicans, the ostriches, and the 
quaint kangaroos ; he had a word and a look for each, seeming to 
study them and almost to guess their thoughts. After this he 
made the tour of the gardens, three times round the inclosure 
with great exactness, and then returned to his temporary home in 
the Palazzo Giustiniani-Recanati. 

On a certain day he met one of the servants, whose joy it was 
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to wait upon him, carrying a rather heavy basket of grapes and 
other fruits on her arm. 

‘Oh, Giuseppina,’ he cried, ‘let me help you!’ and seized the 
basket suddenly from her hand. 

The woman, overwhelmed by such condescension, protested, 
‘ Troppo onore, signore.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ said the poet. ‘You are always helping me; 
won't you allow me for once to help you ?’ 

Still the woman resisted, saying, ‘It is not for such as you, 
O signore !’ 

This was more than he could bear. 

‘We are all made of the same clay, Giuseppina’; and gaining 
his point—for who could withstand his will ?—he held one handle 
of the basket until they reached the palace door. 

This same worthy woman is fond of relating a story of her 
master which illustrates another side of his character. He had 
paid her weekly account, and there remained one centesimo as 
change. The woman showed the little coin, saying shyly, ‘I 
cannot offer this trifle to the signore.’ 

‘Yes, my good Giuseppina,’ he said, taking it from her hand; 
‘it is one thing to be just and another to be generous; you do 
right to return it to me.’ 

‘And not long after this,’ continues the woman, ‘he made me 
such a grand present !’ 

The Giustiniani-Recanati palace was in some respects worthy 
of a poet’s sojourn. It is one of the oldest in Venice, built in the 
fifteenth century, and has a fine facade, with Gothic windows 
looking out upon a court and garden, and a southern exposure. 
It belongs to a lineal descendant of one of the most ancient and 
historically interesting families in Italy, the one in which the 
well-known circumstance of the marriage of a monk, by order of 
the Pope, occurred many centuries ago. The aroma of antiquity 
—and we may add sanctity, since many members of the family | 
lived and died in the odour thereof—was a source of pleasure tothe 
poet. He said once, ‘I am glad to have written some of my 
verses in the house of the Giustiniani,’ for his soul rejoiced in the 
heroic deeds and romantic records of bygone days. 

It was curious to see that, on each one of his arrivals in Venice, 
he took up his life precisely as he had left it. On Sunday morning 
he always went with his sister to the same Waldensian chapel, in 
which they seemed to take great interest, especially enjoying the 
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preaching of a certain eloquent pastor, whose name, I regret to 
say, I have forgotten. On the return from the brisk morning 
walk he read his newspapers and letters, answering each day a 
few among the many received from friends and admirers. He was 
amused, but never impatient, with the innumerable requests for 
autographs, some of which were written in illiterate and inelegant 
handwriting, many of them from the Western States and far 
California. When his instinct told him these were genuinely 
asked for, and not from the idly curious, he would answer them, 
unless, indeed, the number of important private letters took up 
too much of his precious time. When people asked him viva 
voce for an autograph, he looked puzzled, and said : 

‘I don’t like to write always the same verse, yet [ can remem- 
her only one.’ 

Of course the person addressed replied: ‘I am grateful for 
anything whatever that comes to your mind.’ Then he would take 
up his pen at once and write: 


All that I know of a certain star, etc. 


Sometimes, when in a merry mood, he wrote this verse in so fine 
a handwriting that only such extraordinary eyesight as his own 
could decipher it, and on one occasion, in the same microscopic 
calligraphy, he wrote Mrs. Barbauld’s lines, 


Life! we’ve been long together, Kc. 


saying, after he had read it aloud, ‘If she had never written aught 
but that one verse she would deserve to be for ever remembered.’ 

I recollect an amusing incident @ propos of autographs. <A 
Venetian banker had asked, through me, an autograph for his 
daughter’s album. Browning said, ‘I really cannot write always 
the same thing;’ then, after a pause, he exclaimed, ‘Ah, now [ 
have it,’ and, seating himself at a table, he quickly wrote a verse 
which I had often heard him quote and laugh at, about pence and 
pounds, a variety of the well-known proverb. Edith said timidly : 

‘But will they not find that rather personal ?’ 

The poet thought a moment, and, laughing heartily, said, ‘I 
believe you are right, my dear; here, keep this for yourself, and 
I will write something else for the banker’s daughter.’ 

He could not possibly have managed to keep pace with his 
large correspondence but for the aid of his sister, his guardian 
angel, who helped him in this as in many other ways—not obtru- 
sively, for she knew his strong spirit of independence, but with 
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the fine tact that can be inspired by intense affection only, com- 
bined with a high order of intelligence. The most perfect under- 
standing existed between the two, and the devotion of the sister 
to the supremely endowed brother was appreciated and admired 
by all who were privileged to observe it. At midday these two 
dear friends took their second breakfast together, ordering by 
preference Italian dishes, such as risotto, macaroni, and all fruits 
in their season, especially grapes and figs. They enjoyed their 
novel menus and téte-a-téte repasts, talking and laughing the 
while, and approving especially of the cook’s manner of treating 
ortolans, of which ‘mouthfuls for cardinals’ the poet writes so 
amusingly in the prologue to ‘ Ferishtah’s Fancies.’ About three 
o'clock they went out in a gondola. To the question, ‘ Where 
shall we go?’ the answer was: 

‘Anywhere. All is beautiful, but let it be toward the Lido.’ 

They seldom wished to make formal visits, though they were 
scrupulously exact in returning those which, as he always said, 
people were ‘ kind enough to make him.’ 

Sometimes, though rarely, they wandered through the antiquity 
shops. The poet had a keen flac for good birie-d-brac, and had 
an especial liking for tapestry and old carved furniture. He 
seldom sought for them, but his eye seized quickly upon an object 
of interest or value. He never hesitated or changed his mind; 
his intuition was always correct. A purchase once made, he was 
as thoroughly delighted as if the particular object were the first 
bibelot he had ever had the good luck to acquire. Like a child 
with a new toy, he would carry it himself (size and weight per- 
mitting) into the gondola, rejoice over his chance in finding it, 
and descant eloquently upon its intrinsic merits. In this, as in 
every other phase of his character, he was entirely unspoiled. 
Then he would explain minutely where the object should be placed 
in the London house, and add significantly, ‘1 never buy anything 
without knowing exactly what I wish to do with it,’ which was 
quite true, as his mind was unfailingly clear from great things to 
trifles. ‘ You might take this lesson from me, if none other,’ he 
said to me playfully; for he disapproved of the habit of buying 
useless things in a vague manner only because they were old and 
pretty. 

He never expressed a wish to ‘ see sights’ in the tourist manner, 
but would occasionally visit such churches as SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo or the Frari, and study the monuments with close attention. 
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These seemed to interest him more than old pictures, and he 
examined carefully, on one occasion, the marble carvings within 
and without of the Miracoli, which he called a ‘ jewel of a church.’ 
The ancient palaces with their strangely varied facades were always 
interesting and suggestive to him; we see how suggestive in that 
wonderful short poem called ‘ In a Gondola,’ in which he pictures 
Venice, it seems to me, as no one else in prose or verse has ever 
depicted the sea-city. 

About five o’clock, when we returned to the Alvisi for tea, the 
poet would sometimes say, ‘Excuse me for to-day,’ and retire to 
his own apartments in the Giustiniani. He never gave nor was 
asked his reason for doing so; it was enough that he wished it. 
At other times he would join us at the tea-table and talk with 
equal facility in English, French, or Italian with visitors who 
chanced to be present. Occasionally, to our great delight, he 
would say, ‘Edith dear, you may give me a cup of tea to-day ;’ 
but, as a rule, he abstained from what he considered a somewhat 
unhygienic beverage if taken before dinner. When it so pleased 
them the brother and sister went together to their own rooms, and 
punctually at half-past seven returned to dine at Casa Alvisi. 
The poet, unlike many men of letters, was always scrupulously 
careful in his dress, especially in his dinner-hour toilet. His 
sister wore beautiful gowns of rich and sombre tints, and appeared 
each day in a different and most dainty French cap and quaint 
antique jewels. They were both so genial and content that, puzzle 
the brain as one might, it was impossible to know whether the 
quiet family dinner or the presence of guests was the more agree- 
able to them. In face of the doubt we decided on the latter; it 
seemed selfish to do otherwise, and we were rarely without common 
friends to share the pleasure of the poet’s conversation. If the 
direct question were asked on this subject, the invariable answer 
was, ‘Do as you please; you know we are always perfectly happy.’ 

Browning’s strong dramatic instinct made him take intense 
pleasure in plays, whether written or acted. Though he was 
rarely seen at the theatre in London, he greatly enjoyed a ‘ short 
season’ at the Goldoni, where he went every night to see Gallina’s 
clever Venetian comedies. He had two boxes thrown into one, and, 
seated in an armchair quite at his ease, he followed each play with 
the deepest interest, never taking his eyes off the stage until the 
fall of the curtain. Gallina was invited during an entr’acte to 
come into the box to be presented to the poet and hear from his 
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own lips an expression of genuine admiration for his work. The 
Italian was pleased and flattered, as may be easily imagined, for 
Browning’s art of praise was as distinguishing a characteristic as 
was his art of dedication, which caused someone to style him 
the ‘Prince of Dedicators.’ It was a combination of judgment 
and enthusiasm, so turned that each word should have its due 
‘specific gravity,’ and of which there should be neither too many 
nor too few. 

Each night after the play Gallina waited at the door of the 
theatre to see the poet pass, and the latter invariably turned a few 
steps out of his way to exchange a hearty hand-shake with his 
‘brother dramatist,’ as he liked to call him. Browning’s large 
and genial nature made him always wish to express his thanks, 
either for favours received, the occasion for which happened rarely 
in his independent mode of life, or for pleasures procured him by 
anyone ; author or actor, whoever it might be, he always longed 
to say the words, ‘I thank you.’ The following extract from one 
of his letters, written at Primiero, is an illustration of this : 

‘The little train from Montebelluna to Feltre was crowded ; 
we could find no room except in a smoking-carriage, wherein I 
observed a good-natured elderly gentleman—an Italian, I took 
for granted. Presently he said, “Can I offer you an English 
paper ?” 

‘« What, are you English?” 

‘Oh, yes, and I know that you are going to see your son 
at Primiero.” 

*« Why, who can you be?” 

‘« One who has seen you often.” 

‘« Not surely Mr. Malcolm ?” 

‘« Well, nobody else.” 

‘So ensued an affectionate greeting, he having been the 
guardian angel of Pen in all his chafferings about the purchase of 
the palazzo. He gave me abundance of information, and satisfied 
me on many points.’ 

The time of year which Browning always gave to his sojourns 
in Venice was one which all the great Venetian families pass 
in their country homes, so that comparatively few among them 
had the pleasure of the illustrious stranger’s acquaintance. 
Among these few the Countess Marcello was a favourite of his, 
and he accepted, for himself and his sister, her invitation to pass 
a day at her villa at Mogliano. The day was bright and beautiful, 
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and he seemed to enjoy the short hour’s journey by rail, and 
to admire the smiling country about him. The countess, with 
several of her children, met us at the little station, and we were 
quickly whirled away, the younger people with their ponies, the 
elders in a comfortable landau, through the country road and 
pretty park to a villa of simple yet imposing architecture. On 
one side of the house is a sun-dial with the familiar motto (in 
Latin), ‘I count only the hours of sunshine,’ and the lawns near 
the house bear English mottoes in flowers and coloured plants, 
together with the device of the countess, a trefoil joined by 
letters to form her name, Andriana. After luncheon we all 
repaired to the tennis-ground, past the deer-houses and through 
a stately avenue of ancient beech-trees whose great branches met 
and interlaced far above our heads, making a gigantic arbour. 
The young people gave up their usual games and seated them- 
selves on rustic benches, listening attentively to every word from 
the poet’s lips. A Venetian sculptor, who chanced to be one of 
the guests, hid himself behind a group of trees, and, peeping 
through their trunks from his coign of vantage, drew in his album 
a fairly good portrait of Browning. The countess, who was 
Queen Margherita’s favourite lady of honour, showed the poet a 
specimen of the handwriting of her royal mistress, which he 
greatly admired, as being at once forcible and graceful. 

Before the hour of departure, the daughter of the house, 
a young and very lovely creature, asked the favour that Mr. 
Browning should write in her album. 

‘With the greatest pleasure,’ he said, ‘but I am ashamed to 
say I remember only one verse.’ 

Everyone smiled at this, and the poet, as usual, wrote ‘My 
star.” When the contessina looked at it. she exclaimed: ‘ This 
is one of my favourites. See, I have copied it in my book of 
verses’; and turning over the pages, she showed the poem, neatly 
written out by her own Hand, among many others by the same 
author. Browning was surprised to find his writings understood 
and admired by this fair young foreigner, and complimented her 
on her proficiency in so difficult a language, adding, with a smile: 
‘Even English girls do not find my poems easy to read, you 
know.’ Then he said: ‘Let us compare the verses, the one you 
have copied and the one I have written; I am sure we shall find 
some mistake.’ 

There were indeed a few errors, and as he corrected them 
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he said: ‘See what a service you have rendered me. [I should 
have left the verse full of faults if you had not been able to 
correct me.’ 

The girl flushed with pleasure, which made her beauty still 
more apparent. In speaking afterwards of this most agreeable 
visit, Browning gave a glowing description of the beautiful 
mother and her children. ‘It is like an English family,’ he said, 
which was the highest praise he could bestow. 

At the railway-station, while we were awaiting the arrival of 
the train, a young Italian littérateur asked to be presented to 
Browning. The countess introduced him as ‘one who has 
already distinguished himself in the world of letters,’ which was 
of course a passport to the poet’s interest. They talked together 
until forced to part by the shrill whistle of warning, and then 
came cordial farewells to all who had accompanied us to the 
station. 

‘He seems a youth of promise,’ said Browning, as we sped 
Venice-ward ; ‘I liked him. I hope he will do well and that I 
shall hear of him again.’ 

Unluckily, when next his name was mentioned, it was in 
connection with a series of lectures announced in the papers as 
‘twelve lectures on Zola, which, as may be supposed, the poet 
expressed no desire to attend. 

All who strove to attain success in art or literature interested 
him. Each one struck, with more or less force, his most responsive 
chord. He was pleased, on the occasion of one of his readings 
at the Palazzo Barbaro, to meet the novelist Castelnuovo, and 
mentioned an incident which had long before made the writer’s 
name familiar to his ear. He related how, on his second visit to 
Asolo, whither he had taken his sister to bear witness to the 
wisdom of his early admiration for the place, they found them- 
selves without a book of any sort, an unusual position for book- 
lovers such as they. The poet went out in search of something 
or anything readable in the little town, where book-shops are 
even now unknown. He found one volume only, in a paper-shop 
I think it was, containing a series of short stories by Castelnuovo, 
entitled ‘Alla Finestra.’ The brother and sister were both 
delighted with the book, and ever after procured for themselves 
each work by the same author as soon as it was given to the 
public. 

Browning’s memory is still green in Asolo, where many of the 
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citizens remember him well, where his son owns not only Pippa’s 
Tower, erected after his father’s death, but other houses with fine 
outlooks over the Venetian plain. The small museum in the 
town hall has his bust in plaster by a local artist, and other 
relics of the poet who so doted on Asolo. These rambling 
reminiscences of hours spent with him in Asolo and Venice may 
have the good fortune to bring him in spirit nearer to his admirers, 
for I have striven to give an exact report of the man and his cha- 
racter as they appeared to me during an unbroken friendship of 
many years. 











THE CONSOLATION OF MEDIOCRITY. 


I. 


THOSE persons happiest [ deem 
Who learn the valuable lesson 

How better is than each extreme 
What Aristotle calls the Meson: 


Who sit secure upon a fence, 
Nor are by passing crazes bitten, 
But with judicial sentiments 
Review the feuds of Boer and Briton,— 


Nor prophesy an instant storm 

Though Germans growl and Frenchmen vapour, 
Nor straightway don their uniform 

Whene’er they read a foreign paper : 


Who hope not much the truth to find 
In statements of demented dailies, 
But with a philosophic mind 
Accept them all cum grano salis: 


Who know the worth of party names, 
Nor much revere those titles hoary, 

When Tories strive for Liberal aims 
And Liberal apes the ways of Tory :— 


at. 


Who,—when some bard of new renown 
Provides a theme that critics rave on, 
And Robinson asserts that Brown 
Is equal to the Swan of Avon,— 
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Their mental equilibrium 
By judgment rational controlling 

Amid the loud diurnal hum 

Of logs reciprocally rolling, 


Calmly such ecstasies survey, 

Nor blame the age with useless sorrow: 
Because they know the boom to-day 

Is followed by a slump to-morrow. 


Ill. 


This is the reasonable man 

Who cultivates content and patience, 
And does not spend his vital span 

In looking out for new sensations : 


Who covets not with effort vain 

The mind of Mill, the strength of Sandow, 
But sees his limitations plain, 

And what he can’t, and what he can do: 


Nor murmurs much nor makes a fuss 
About the marks which fates assign us 

(Though Delta mayn’t be Alpha Plus 
Tis better far than lambda Minus), 


And when of life’s supreme rewards 

He sees that he can ne’er be winner, 
Yet with a solid joy regards 

The daily prospect of his dinner. 


IV. 
Such are the good and truly great, 
And attributes like these will show them: 


But hitherto, I grieve to state, 
I’ve not been privileged to know them. 


A. D. 





GODLEY. 

















THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. 


BY ANTHONY HOPE. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FROM THE MIDST OF THE WHIRL. 


‘ REALLY I must congratulate you on your latest, Sarah,’ remarked 
Lady Blixworth, who was taking tea with Mrs. Bonfill. ‘ Trix 
Trevalla is carrying everything before her. The Glentorlys have 
had her to meet Lord Farringham, and he was delighted. The 
men adore her, and they do say women like her. All done in six 
weeks! You're a genius!’ 

Mrs. Bonfill made a deprecatory gesture of a Non nobis order. 
Her friend insisted amiably : 

‘Oh, yes, you are. You choose so well. You never make a 
mistake. Now do tell me what’s going to happen. Does Mortimer - 
Mervyn mean it? Of course she wouldn’t hesitate.’ 

Mrs. Bonfill looked at her volatile friend with a good-humoured 
distrust. 

‘When you congratulate me, Viola,’ she said, ‘I generally 
expect to hear that something has gone wrong.’ 

‘Oh, you believe what you're told about me,’ the accused lady 
murmured plaintively. 

‘It’s experience,’ persisted Mrs. Bonfill. ‘Have you anything 
that you think I sha’n’t like to tell me about Trix Trevalla ?’ 

‘I don’t suppose you'll dislike it, but I should. Need she 
drive in the park with Mrs. Fricker?’ Her smile contradicted 
the regret of her tone, as she spread her hands out in affected 
surprise and appeal. 

‘Mrs. Fricker’s a very decent sort of woman, Viola. You have 
a prejudice against her.’ 

‘Yes, thank heaven! We all want money nowadays, but for 
my part I'd starve sooner than get it from the Frickers.’ 

‘Oh, that’s what you want me to believe ?’ 

‘Dearest Sarah, no! That's what I’m afraid her enemies and 
yours will say.’ 


1 Copyright. 1902, by A. H. Hawkins, in the United States of America. 
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‘T see,’ smiled Mrs. Bonfill indulgently. She always acknow- 
ledged that Viola was neat—as a siege-gun might admit it of the 
field artillery. 

‘Couldn’t you give hera hint? The gossip about Beaufort 





Chance doesn’t so much matter, but Lady Blixworth looked 
as if she expected to be interrupted, even pausing an instant to 
allow the opportunity. Mrs. Bonfill obliged her. 

‘There’s gossip about Beaufort, is there ?’ 

‘Oh, there is, of course; that can’t be denied; but it really 
doesn’t matter as long as Mortimer doesn’t hear about it.’ 

‘Was there never more than one aspirant at a time when you 
were young ?’ 

‘As long as you're content, I am,’ Lady Blixworth declared in 
an injured manner. ‘It’s not my business what Mrs. Trevalla 
does.’ 

‘Don’t be huffy,’ was Mrs. Bonfill’s maternal advice. ‘As far 
as I can see, everything is going splendidly.’ 

‘It is to be Mortimer ?’ 

‘How can I tell, my dear? If Mortimer Mervyn should ask 
my advice, which really isn’t likely, what could I say except 
that Trix is a charming woman, and that I know of nothing 
against it ?’ 

‘She must be very well off, by the way she does things.’ 
There was an inflection of question in her voice, but no direct 
interrogatory. 

‘Doubtless,’ said Mrs. Bonfill. Often the craftiest suggestions 
failed in face of her broad imperturbability. 

Lady Blixworth smiled at her. Mrs. Bonfill shook her head 
in benign rebuke. The two understood one another, and on the 
whole liked one another very well. 

‘ All right, Sarah,’ said Lady Blixworth, ‘ but if you want my 
opinion, it is that she’s out-running the constable, unless——’ 

‘Well, go on.’ 

‘You give me leave? You wont order me out? Well, 
unless Well, as I said, why drive Mrs. Fricker round 
the Park? Why take Connie Fricker to the Quinby-Lees’s 
dance ?’ 

‘Oh, everybody goes to the Quinby-Lees’s. She’s never offered 
to bring them here or anywhere that matters.’ 

‘You know the difference; perhaps the Frickers don’t.’ 
‘That’s downright malicious, Viola. And of course they do; 
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at least they live to find it out. No, you can’t put me out of 
conceit with Trix Trevalla.’ 

‘You're so loyal,’ murmured Lady Blixworth in admiration. 
‘Really Sarah’s as blind as a bat sometimes,’ she reflected as she 
got into her carriage. 

A world of people at once inquisitive and clear-sighted would 
render necessary either moral perfection or reckless defiance ; in- 
difference and obtuseness preserve a place for that mediocrity of 
conduct which characterises the majority. Society at large had 
hitherto found small fault with Trix Trevalla, and what it 
said, when passed through Lady Blixworth’s resourceful intellect, 
gained greatly both in volume and in point. No doubt she had 
very many gowns, no doubt she spent money, certainly she flirted, 
possibly she was, for so young and pretty a woman, a trifle indis- 
creet. But she gave the impression of being able to take care 
of herself, and her attractions, combined with Mrs. Bonfill’s 
unwavering patronage, would have sufficed to excuse more errors 
than she had been found guilty of. It was actually true that, 
while men admired, women liked her. There was hardly a 
discordant voice to break in harshly on her triumph. 

There is no place like the top—especially when it is narrow, 
and will not hold many at a time. The natives of it have their 
peculiar joy, those who have painfully climbed theirs. Trix 
Trevalla seemed, to herself at least, very near the top ; if she were 
not quite on it, she could put her head up over the last ledge and 
see it, and feel that with one more hoist she would be able to 
land herself there. It is unnecessary to recite the houses she 
went to, and would be (save for the utter lack of authority such a 
list would have) invidious; it would be tiresome to retail compli- 
ments and conquests. But the smallest choicest gatherings 
began to know her, and houses which were not fashionable but 
something much beyond—eternal pillars supporting London 
society—welcomed her. This was no success of curiosity, of 
whim, of a season; it was the establishment of a position for 
life. From the purely social point of view, even a match with 
Mervyn could do little more. So Trix was tempted to declare in 
her pride. 

But the case had other aspects, of course. It was all some- 
thing of a struggle, however victorious; it may be supposed that 
generally it is. Security is hard to believe in, and there is 
always a craving to make the strong position impregnable. 
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Life alone at twenty-six is—lonely. These things were in her 
mind, as they might have been in the thoughts of any woman 
so placed. There was another consideration, more special to her- 
self, which could not be excluded from view: she had begun to 
realise what her manner of life cost. Behold her sitting before 
books and bills that revealed the truth beyond possibility of 
error or of gloss! Lady Blixworth’s instinct had not been at 
fault. Trix’s mouth grew rather hard again, and her eyes coldly 
resolute, as she studied these disagreeable documents. 

From such studies she had arisen to go to dinner with Beau- 
fort Chance and to meet the Frickers. She sat next Fricker, and 
talked to him most of the time, while Beaufort was very attentive 
to Mrs. Fricker, and the young man who had been procured for 
Connie Fricker fulfilled his appointed function. Fricker was not 
a bad-looking man, and was better bred and less aggressive than 
his wife or daughter. Trix found him not so disagreeable as she 
had expected; she encouraged him to talk on his own subjects, 
and began to find him interesting ; by the end of dinner she had 
discovered that he, or at least his conversation, was engrossing. 
The old theme of making money without working for it, by 
gaming or betting, by chance or speculation, by black magic or 
white, is ever attractive to the children of men. Fricker could 
talk very well about it; he produced the impression that it was 
exceedingly easy to be rich ; it seemed to be anybody’s own fault 
if he were poor. Only at the end did he throw in any qualifica- 
tion of this broad position. 

‘Of course you must know the ropes, or find somebody who 
does.’ 

‘There’s the rub, Mr. Fricker. Don’t people who know them 
generally keep their knowledge to themselves ?’ 

‘They've a bit to spare for their friends sometimes.’ His 
smile was quietly reflective. 

Beaufort Chance had hinted that some such benevolent senti- 
ments might be found to animate Mr. Fricker. He had even 
used the idea as a bait to lure Trix to the dinner. Do what she 
would, she could not help giving Fricker a glance, half-grateful, 
half-provocative. Vanity—new-born of her great triumph—made 
her feel that her presence there was really a thing to be repaid. 
Her study of those documents tempted her to listen when the 
suggestion of repayment came. In the drawing-room Trix found 
herself inviting Mrs. Fricker to call. Youthful experiences made 
VOL. XII.—NO. 68, N.S. 12 
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Trix socially tolerant in one direction if she were socially ambi- 
tieus in another. She had none of Lady Blixworth’s shudders, 
and was ready to be nice to Mrs. Fricker. Still her laugh was 
conscious and she blushed a little when Beaufort Chance thanked 
her for making herself so pleasant. 

All through the month there were renewed and continual 
rumours of what the Tsar meant to do. A speech by Lord Far- 
ringham might seem to dispose of them, but there were people 
who did not trust Lord Farringham—who, in fact, knew better. 
There were telegrams from abroad, there were mysterious para- 
graphs claiming an authority too high to be disclosed to the 
vulgar, there were leaders asking whether it were actually the 
fact that nothing was going to be done; there was an agitation 
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about the Navy, another final exposure of the methods of the War | 


Office, and philosophic attacks on the system of party government. 
Churchmen began to say that they were also patriots, and dons 
to remind the country that they were citizens. And—in the 
end—what did the Tsar mean to do? That Potentate gave no 
sign. What of that? Had not generals uttered speeches and 
worked out professional problems? Lord Glentorly ordered 
extensive manceuvres, and bade the country rely on him. The 
country seemed a little doubtful; or, anyhow, the Press told it 
that it was. ‘The atmosphere is electric,’ declared Mr. Liffey in 
an article in the ‘Sentinel’: thousands read it in railway 
carriages and looked grave; they had not seen Mr. Liffey’s 
smile. 

Things were in this condition, and the broadsheets blazing in 
big letters, when one afternoon a hansom whisked along Wych 
Street and set down a lady in a very neat grey frock at the 
entrance of Danes Inn. Trix trod the pavement of that secluded 
spot and ascended the stairs of 64 with an amusement and ex- 
citement far different from Peggy Ryle’s matter-of-fact familiarity. 
She had known lodging-houses; they were as dirty as this, but 
there the likeness ended. They had been new, flimsy, confined ; 
this looked old, was very solid and relatively spacious; they had 
been noisy, it was very quiet; they had swarmed with children, 
here were none; the whole place seemed to her quasi-monastic ; 
she blushed for herself as she passed through. Her knock on 
Airey Newton’s door was timid. 

Airey’s amazement at the sight of her was unmistakable. He 
drew back saying : 
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‘Mrs. Trevalla! Is it really you?’ 

The picture he had in his mind was so different. Where was 
the forlorn girl in the widow’s weeds? This brilliant creature 
surely was not the same! 

But Trix laughed and chattered, insisting that she was herself. 

‘I couldn’t wear mourning all my life, could I?’ she asked. 
‘You didn’t mean me to, when we had our talk in Paris ?’ 

‘I’m not blaming, only wondering.’ For a moment she almost 
robbed him of speech ; he busied himself with the tea (there was 
a cake to-day) while she flitted about the room, not omitting to 
include Airey himself in her rapid scrutiny. She marked the 
shortness of his hair, the trimness of his beard, and approved 
Peggy’s work, little thinking it was Peggy’s. 

‘ It’s delightful to be here,’ she exclaimed as she sat down to 
tea. 

‘I took your coming as a bad omen,’ said Airey, smiling, ‘ but 
I hope there’s nothing very wrong ?’ 

‘I’m an impostor. Everything is just splendidly right, and 
I came to tell you.’ 

‘It was very kind.’ He had not quite recovered from his 
surprise yet. 

‘I thought you had a right to know. I owe it all to your 
advice, you see. You told me to come back to life. Well, I’ve 
come.’ 

She was alive enough, certainly ; she breathed animation and 
seemed to diffuse vitality ; she was positively eager in her living. 

‘You told me to have my revenge, to play with life. Don’t 
you remember? Fancy your forgetting, when I’ve remembered 
so well! To die of heat rather than of cold—surely you 
remember, Mr. Newton ?’ 

‘Every word, now you say it,’ he nodded. ‘ And you're acting 
on that ?’ 

‘For all I’m worth,’ laughed Trix. 

He sat down opposite her, looking at her with a grave but 
still rather bewildered attention. 

‘ And it works well?’ he asked after a pause, and, as it seemed, 
a conscientious examination of her. 

‘Superb!’ She could not resist adding, ‘Haven’t you heard 
anything about me?’ 

‘In here?’ asked Airey, waving his arm round the room, and 
smiling. 
12—2 
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‘No, I suppose you wouldn't,’ she laughed ; ‘ but I’m rather 
famous, you know. That’s why I felt bound to come and tell you 
—to let you see what great things you've done. Yes, it’s quite 
true, you gave me the impulse.’ She set down her cup and leant 
back in her chair, smiling brightly at him. ‘Are you afraid of 
the responsibility ?’ 

‘Everything seems so prosperous,’ said Airey. ‘I forgot, but 
I have heard one person speak of you. Do you know Peggy 
Ryle ?’ 

‘I know her by sight. Is she a friend of yours ?’ 

‘Yes, and she told me of some of your triumphs.’ 

‘Oh, not half so well as I shall tell you myself!’ Trix was 
evidently little interested in Peggy Ryle. To Airey himself 
Peggy’s doubts and criticism seemed now rather absurd ; this 
bright vision threw them into the shade of neglect. 

Trix launched out. It was the first chance she had enjoyed 
of telling to somebody who belonged to the old life the wonderful 
things about the new. Indeed who else of the old life was left ? 
Graves, material or metaphorical, covered all that had belonged 
to it. Mrs. Bonfill was always kind, but with her there was 
not the delicious sense of the contrast that must rise before 
the eyes of the listener. Airey gave her that; he had heard of 
the lodging-houses, he knew about the four years with Vesey 
Trevalla; it was evident he had not forgotten the forlornness 
and the widow’s weeds of Paris. He then could appreciate the 
change, the great change, that still amazed and dazzled Trix 
herself. It was not in ostentation, but in the pure joy of victory, 
that she flung great names at him, would have him know that 
the highest of them were familiar to her, and that the woman 
who now sat talking to him, friend to friend, amidst the dinginess 
of Danes Inn, was a sought-after, valued, honoured guest in all 
these houses. Peggy Ryle went to some of the houses also, but 
she had never considered that talk about them would interest 
Airey Newton. She might be right or wrong. Trix Trevalla 
was certainly right in guessing that talk about herself in the 
houses would. 

‘You seem to be going it, Mrs. Trevalla,’ he said at last, 
unconsciously reaching out for his pipe. 

‘I am,’ said Trix. ‘Yes, do smoke. So will I.’ She pro- 
duced her cigarette-case. ‘Well, I’ve arrears to make up, 
haven’tI?’ Sheglancedround. ‘And you live here?’ she asked. 
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‘Always. I know nothing of all you've been talking 
about.’ 

‘You wouldn’t care about it anyhow, would you?’ Her tones 
were gentle and consolatory. She accepted the fact that it was 
all impossible to him, that the door was shut, and comforted him 
in his exclusion. 

‘I don’t suppose I should, and at all eventtx——’ He 
shrugged his shoulders. If her impression had needed con- 
firmation, here it was. ‘And what’s to be the end of it with 
you ?’ he asked. 

‘End? Why should there be an end? It’s only just begun,’ 
cried Trix. 

‘Well, there are ends that are beginnings of other things,’ he 
suggested. What Peggy had told him recurred to his mind, 
though certainly there was no sign of Mrs. Trevalla being in 
trouble on that or any other score. 

Yet his words brought a shadow to Trix’s face, a touch of 
irritation into her manner. 

‘Oh, some day, I daresay,’ she said. ‘Yes, I suppose so. 
I’m not thinking about that either just now. I’m just thinking 
about myself. That’s what you meant me to do?’ 

‘It seems to me that my responsibility is growing, Mrs. 
Trevalla.’ 

‘Yes, that’s it, it is!’ Trix was delighted with the whimsi- 
cality of the idea. ‘You're responsible for it all, though you 
sit quietly here and nobody knows anything about you. I shall 
come and report myself from time to time. I’m obedient up 
to now ?’ 

‘Well, I’m not quite sure. Did I tell you to—— ?’ 

‘Yes, yes, to take my revenge, you know. Oh, you remember, 
and you can’t shirk it now.’ She began to laugh at the half- 
humorous gravity of Airey’s face, as she insisted on his responsi- 
bility. This talk with him, the sort of relations that she was 
establishing with him, promised to give a new zest to her life, a 
pleasant diversion for her thoughts. He would make a splendid 
onlooker, and she would select all the pleasant things for him to 
see. Of course there was nothing really unpleasant, but there 
were a few things that it would not interest him to hear. There 
were things that even Mrs. Bonfill did not hear, although 
she would have been able to understand them much better 
than he. 
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Trix found her host again looking at her with an amused and 
admiring scrutiny. She was well prepared for it; the most select 
of parties had elicited no greater care in the choice of her dress 
than this visit to Danes Inn. Was not the contrast to be made 
as wonderful and striking as possible ? 

‘Shall I do you credit ?’ she asked in gay mockery. 

‘You're really rather marvellous,’ laughed Airey. ‘And I 
suppose you'll come out all right.’ 

A hint of doubt crept into his voice. Trix glanced at him 
quickly. 

‘If I don’t, you'll have to look after me,’ she warned him. 

He was grave now, not solemn, but, as it seemed, meditative. 

‘ What if I think only of myself too?’ he asked. 

Trix laughed at the idea. ‘There'd be no sort of excuse for 
you,’ she reminded him. 

‘I suppose not,’ he admitted, rather ruefully. 

‘But I’m going to come out most splendidly all right, so we 
won't worry about that.’ As she spoke she had been putting on 
her gloves, and now she rose from her chair. ‘I must go; got an 
early dinner and a theatre.’. She looked round the room, and 
then back to Airey; her lips parted in an appealing confidential 
smile that drew an answer from him, and made him feel what her 
power was. ‘Do you know, I don’t want—I positively don’t 
want—to go, Mr. Newton.’ 

‘ The attractions are so numerous, so unrivalled ?’ 

‘It’s so quiet, so peaceful, so out of it all.’ 

‘That a recommendation to you?’ He raised his brows. 

‘Well, it’s all a bit of a rush and a fight, and—and so on. 
I love it all, but just now and then ’— she came to him and laid 
her hand lightly on his arm—‘ just now and then may I come 
again?’ she implored. ‘I shall like to think that I’ve got it to 
come to.’ 

‘It’s always here, Mrs. Trevalla, and, except for me, generally 
empty.’ 

‘Generally?’ Her mocking tone hid a real curiosity; but 
Airey’s manner was matter-of-fact. 

‘Oh, Peggy Ryle comes, and one or two of her friends, now 
and then. But I could send them away. Any time’s the same 
to them.’ 

‘Miss Ryle comes? She’s beautiful, I think; don’t you ?’ 
‘Now am Iajudge? Well, yes, I think Peggy’s attractive.’ 
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‘Oh, you're all hypocrites! Well, you must think me 
attractive too, or I won’t come.’ 

It was a long while since Airey Newton had been flirted with. 
He recognised the process, however, and did not object to it; it 
also appeared to him that Trix did it very well. 

‘If you come, I shall think you most attractive.’ 

Trix relapsed into sincerity and heartiness. ‘I’ve enjoyed 
coming awfully,’ she said. Airey found the sincerity no less 
attractive. ‘I shall think about you.’ 

‘From the midst of the whirl ?’ 

‘Yes, from the midst of the whirl! Good-bye.’ 

She left behind her a twofold and puzzling impression. There 
was the woman of the world, with airs and graces a trifle elaborate, 
perhaps, in their prettiness, the woman steeped in society, en- 
grossed with its triumphs, fired with its ambitions. But there 
had been visible from time to time, or had seemed to peep out, 
another woman, the one who had come to see her friend, had felt 
| the need of talking it all over with him, of sharing it and getting 
sympathy in it, and who had in the énd dropped her graces and 
declared with a frank heartiness that she had enjoyed coming 
] ‘awfully.’ Airey Newton pulled his beard and smoked a pipe 
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over these two women, as he sat alone. With some regret he 
came to the conclusion that as a permanent factor, as an influence 
in guiding and shaping Trix Trevalla’s life, the second woman 
would not have much chance against the first. Everything 
was adverse to the second woman in the world in which Trix 
lived. 

And he had sent her to that world? So she declared, partly 
in mockery perhaps, enjoying the incongruity of the idea with 


his dull life, his dingy room, his shabby coat. Yet he traced in 
. the persistence with which she had recurred to the notion some- 

thing more than mere chaff. The idea might be fanciful or 
y whimsical, but there it was in her mind, dating from their talk at 


Paris. Unquestionably it clung to her, and in some vague way 
t she based on it an obligation on his part, and thought it raised a 
claim on hers, a claim that he should not judge her severely or 
condemn the way she lived ; perhaps, more vaguely still, a claim 
that he should help her if ever she needed help. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE WORLD RECALCITRANT. 


BEAUFORT Chance was no genius in a drawing-room—that may 
be accepted on Lady Blixworth’s authority. In concluding that 
he was a fool in the general affairs of life she went beyond her 
premises and her knowledge. Mrs. Bonfill, out of a larger 
experience, had considered that he would do more than usually 
well; he was ingenious, hard-working, and conciliatory, of affable 
address and sufficient tact; Mrs. Bonfill seemed to have placed 
him with judgment, and Mr. Dickinson (who led the House) was 
content with his performances. Yet perhaps after all he was, in 
the finest sense of the term, a fool. He could not see how things 
would look to other people, if other people came to know them; 
he hardly perceived when he was sailing very near the wind; the 
probability of an upset did not occur to him. He saw with his 
own eyes only; their view was short, and perhaps awry. 

Fricker was his friend; he had bestowed favours on Fricker, or 
at least on Fricker’s belongings, for whose debts Fricker assumed 
liability. If Fricker were minded to repay the obligation, was 
there any particular harm in that? Beaufort could not see 
it. If, again, the account being a little more than squared, he 
in his turn equalised it, leaving Fricker’s kindness to set him at 
a debit again, and again await his balancing, what harm? It 
seemed only the natural way of things when business and friend- 
ship went hand in hand. The Frickers wanted one thing, he 
wanted another. If each could help the other to the desired 
object, good was done to both, hurt to nobody. Many things are 
private which are not wrong; delicacy is different from shame, 
reticence from concealment. These relations between himself 
and Fricker were not fit subjects for gossip, but Beaufort saw no 
sin in them. Fricker, it need not be added, was clearly, and even 
scornfully, of the same opinion. 

But Fricker’s business affairs were influenced, indeed most 
materially affected, by what the Tsar meant to do, and by one or 
two kindred problems then greatly exercising the world of politics, 
society, and finance. Beaufort Chance was not only in the 
House, he was in the Government. Humbly in, it is true, but 
actually. Still, what then? He was not in the Cabinet. Did 
he know secrets? He knew none; of course he would never 
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have used secrets or divulged them. Things told to him, or 
picked up by him, were ew hypothest not secrets, or he would 
never have come to know them. Fricker had represented all 
this to him, and, after some consideration and hesitation, Fricker’s 
argument had seemed very sound. . 

Must a man be tempted to argue thus or to accept such 
arguments? Beaufort scorned the idea, but, lest he should have 
been in error on this point, it may be said that there was much 
to tempt him. He was an extravagant man; he sat for an 
expensive constituency; he knew (his place taught him still better) 
the value of riches—of real wealth, not of a beggarly competence. 
He wanted wealth and he wanted Trix Trevalla. He seemed to 
see how he could work towards the satisfaction of both desires at 
the same time and along the same lines. Mervyn was his rival 
with Trix—every day made that plain. He had believed himself 
on the way to win till Mervyn was brought on the scene—by 
Mrs. Bonfill, whom he now began to hate. Mervyn had rank and 
many other advantages. To fight Mervyn every reinforcement 
was needed. As wealth tempted himself, so he knew it would 
and must tempt Trix; he was better informed as to her affairs 
than Mrs. Bonfill, and shared Lady Blixworth’s opinion about 
them. 

Having this opinion, and a lively wish to ingratiate himself 
with Trix, he allowed her to share in some of the benefits which 
his own information and Fricker’s manipulation of the markets 
brought to their partnership. Trix, conscious of money slipping 
away, very ready to put it back, reckless and ignorant, was only 
too happy in the opportunity. She seemed also very grateful, 
and Beaufort was encouraged to persevere. For a little while his 
kindness to Trix escaped Fricker’s notice, but not for long. As 
soon as Fricker discovered it, his attitude was perfectly clear and, 
to himself, no more than reasonable. 

‘You’ve every motive for standing well with Mrs. Trevalla, 
I know, my dear fellow,’ said he, licking his big cigar and placing 
his well-groomed hat on Beaufort’s table. ‘But what motive have 
I? Everybody we let in means one more to share the—the profit 
—perhaps, one might add, to increase the risk. Now why should 
I let Mrs. Trevalla in? Any more than, for instance, I should 
let-—shall we say Mrs. Bonfill—in?’ Fricker did not like Mrs. 
Bonfill since she had quailed before Viola Blixworth. 

‘Oh, if you take it like that!’ muttered Beaufort crossly. 
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‘I don’t take it any way. I put the case. It would be 
different if Mrs. Trevalla were a friend of mine or of my family.’ 

That was pretty plain for Fricker. As a rule Mrs. Fricker 
put the things plainly to him, and he transmitted them consider- 
ably disguised arid carefully wrapped in his dryhumour. On this 
occasion he allowed his hint to be fairly obvious; he knew 
Beaufort intimately by now. 

Beaufort looked at him, feeling rather uncomfortable. 

‘Friends do one another good turns; I don’t go about doing 
them to anybody I meet, just for fun,’ continued Fricker. 

Beaufort nodded a slow assent. 

‘Of course we don’t bargain with a lady,’ smiled Fricker, 
thoughtfully flicking off his ash. ‘ But, on the other hand, ladies 
are very quick to understand. Eh, Beaufort? I daresay you 
could convey: ?’ He stuck the cigar back into his mouth. 

This was the conversation that led to the little dinner-party 
hereinbefore recorded ; Fricker had gone to it not doubting that 
Trix Trevalla understood; Mrs. Fricker did not doubt it either 
when Trix had been so civil in the drawing-room. Trix herself 
had thought she ought to be civil, as has been seen; it may, 
however, be doubted whether Beaufort Chance had made her 
understand quite how much a matter of business the whole thing 
was. She did not realise that she, now or about to be a social 
power, was to do what Lady Blixworth would not and Mrs. Bonfill 
dared not—was to push the Frickers, to make her cause theirs, to 
open doors for them, and in return was to be told when to put 
money in this stock or that, and when to take it out again. She 
was told when to do these things, and did them. The money 
rolled in, and she was wonderfully pleased. If it would go on 
rolling in like this, its rolling out again (as it did) was of no 
consequence; her one pressing difficulty seemed in a fair way to 
be removed. Something she did for the Frickers; she got them 
some minor invitations, and asked them to meet some minor folk, 
and thought herself very kind. Now and then they seemed to 
hint at more, just as now and then Beaufort Chance’s attentions 
became inconveniently urgent. On such occasions Trix laughed 
and joked and evaded, and for the moment wriggled out of any 
pledge. As regards the seemliness of the position, her state of 
mind was very much Beaufort’s own; she saw no harm in it, but 
she did not talk about it; some people were stupid, others 
malicious. It was, after all, a private concern. So she said 
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nothing to anybody—not even to Mrs. Bonfill. There was little 
sign of Airey Newton’s ‘second woman’ in her treatment of this 
matter; the first held undivided sway. 

If what the Tsar meant to do and the kindred problems 
occupied Fricker in one way, they made no less claim on Mervyn’s 
time in another. He was very busy in his office and in the 
House ; he had to help Lord Glentorly to persuade the nation to 
rely on him. Still he made some opportunities for meeting Trix 
Trevalla ; she was always very ready to meet him when Beaufort 
Chance and Fricker were not to the fore. He was a man of 
methodical mind, which he made up slowly. He took things in 
their order, and gave them their proper proportion of time. He 
was making his career. It could hardly be doubted that he was 
also paying attentions, and it was probable that he meant to pay 
his addresses, to Trix Trevalla. But his progress was leisurely ; 
the disadvantages attaching to her perhaps made him slower, even 
though in the end he would disregard them. In Trix’s eyes he 
was one or two things worse than leisurely. He was very con- 
fident and rather condescending. On this point she did speak 
to Mrs. Bonfill, expressing some impatience. Mrs. Bonfill was 
sympathetic as always, but also, as always, wise. 

‘Well, and if he is, my dear?’ Her smile appealed to Trix 
to admit that everything which she had been objecting to and 
rebelling against was no more than what any woman of the world 
would expect and allow for. 

Trix’s expression was still mutinous. Mrs. Bonfill proceeded 
with judicial weightiness. 

‘Now look at Audrey Pollington—you know that big niece of 
Viola’s? Do you suppose that, if Mortimer paid her attentions, 
she'd complain of him for being condescending? She’d just 
thank her stars, and take what she could get.’ (These very frank 
expressions are recorded with an apology.) 

‘I'm not Audrey Pollington,’ muttered Trix, using a weak 
though common argument. 

There are moments when youth is the better for a judicious 
dose of truth. 

‘My dear,’ remarked Mrs. Bonfill, ‘most people would say 
that what Audrey Pollington didn’t mind, you needn’t.’ Miss 
Pollington was grand-daughter to a duke (female line), and had a 
pretty little fortune of her own. Mrs. Bonfill could not be held 
wrong for seeking to temper her young friend’s arrogance. 
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‘It’s not my idea of making love, that’s all,’ said Trix 
obstinately. 

‘We live and learn.’ Mrs. Bonfill implied that Trix had much 
to learn. ‘Don’t lose your head, child,’ she added warningly, 
‘You've made plenty of people envious. Don’t give them any 
chance.’ She paused before she asked, ‘Do you see much of 
Beaufort now ?’ 

‘A certain amount.’ Trix did not wish to be drawn on this 
point. 

‘Well, Trix?’ 

‘We keep friends,’ smiled Trix. 

‘Yes, that’s right. I wouldn’t see too much of him, though.’ 

‘Till my lord has made up his mind ?’ 

‘Silly!’ That one word seemed to Mrs. Bonfill sufficient 
answer. She had, however, more confidence in Trix than the one 
word implied. Young women must be allowed their moods, but 
most of them acted sensibly in the end; that was Mrs. Bonfill’s 
experience. 

Trix came and kissed her affectionately ; she was fond of Mrs. 
Bonfill and really grateful to her; it is possible, besides, that she 
had twinges of conscience; her conversations with Mrs. Bonfill 
were marked by a good deal of reserve. It was all very well to 
say that the matters reserved did not concern Mrs. Bonfill, but 
even Trix in her most independent mood could not feel quite con- 
vinced of this. She knew—though she tried not to think of it— 
that she was playing a double game; in one side of it Mrs. Bonfill 
was with her and she accepted that lady’s help; the other side was 
sedulously hidden. It was not playing fair. Trix might set her 
teeth sometimes and declare she would do it, unfair though it was; 
or more often she would banish thought altogether by a plunge into 
amusement; but the thought and the consciousness were there. 
Well, she was not treating anybody half as badly as most people 
had treated her. She hardened her heart and went forward on 
her dangerous path, confident that she could keep clear of pitfalls. 
Only—yes, it was all rather a fight; once or twice she thought of 
Danes Inn with a half-serious yearning for its quiet and repose. 

Some of what Mrs. Bonfill did not see Lady Blixworth did 
—distantly, of course, and mainly by putting an observed two 
together with some other observed but superficially unrelated two 
—a task eminently congenial to her mind. Natural inclination was 
quickened by family duty. ‘I wish,’ Lady Blixworth said, ‘ that 
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Sarah would have undertaken dear Audrey; but since she won’t, 
I must do the best I can for her myself.’ It was largely with a 
view to doing the best she could for Audrey that Lady Blixworth 
kept her eye on Trix Trevalla—a thing of which Trix was quite 
unconscious. Lady Blixworth’s motives command respect, and it 
must be admitted that Miss Pollington did not render her relative’s 
dutiful assistance superfluous. She was a tall handsome girl, 
rather inert, not very ready in conversation. Lady Blixworth, 
who was never absurd even in praise, pitched on the epithet 
‘statuesque’ as peculiarly suitable. Society acquiesced. ‘How 
statuesque Miss Pollington is!’ became the thing to say to one’s 
neighbour or partner. Lady Blixworth herself said it with a smile 
sometimes ; most people, content as ever to accept what is given 
to them, were grave enough. 

Audrey herself was extremely pleased with the epithet, so 
delighted, indeed, that her aunt thought it necessary to administer 
. a caution. 

‘When people praise you or your appearance for a certain 
quality, Audrey dear,’ she observed sweetly, ‘it generally means 
that you’ve got that quality in a marked degree.’ 

‘Yes, of course, Aunt Viola,’ said Audrey, rather surprised but 
quite understanding. 

‘And so,’ pursued Aunt Viola in yet more gentle tones, ‘ it 
isn’t necessary for you to cultivate it consciously.’ She stroked 
Audrey’s hand with much. affection. ‘Because they tell you 
you're statuesque, for instance, don’t try to go about looking like 
the Venus of Milo in a pair of stays.’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t, Auntie,’ cried poor Audrey, blushing 
piteously. She was conscious of having posed a little bit as Mr. 
Guise, the eminent sculptor, passed by. 

‘On the contrary, it does no harm to remember that one has 
a tendency in a certain direction ; then one is careful to keep a 
watch on oneself and not overdo it. I don’t want you to skip 
about, my dear, but you know what I mean.’ 

Audrey nodded rather ruefully. What is the good of being 
statuesque if you may not live up to it? 

‘You aren’t hurt with me, darling ?’ cooed Aunt Viola. 

Audrey declared she was not hurt, but she felt rather be- 
wildered. 

With the coming of June, affairs of the heart and affairs of 
the purse became lamentably and unpoetically confounded in Trix 
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Trevalla’s life and thoughts. Mrs. Bonfill was hinting prodi- 
giously about .Audrey Pollington; Lady Blixworth was working 
creditably hard, and danger undoubtedly threatened from that 
quarter. Trix must exert herself if Mervyn were not to slip 
through the meshes. On the other hand, the problems were rather 
acute. Lord Farringham had been decidedly pessimistic in a 
speech in the House of Lords, Fricker was hinting at a great 
cowp, Beaufort Chance was reminding her in a disagreeably press- 
ing fashion of how much he had done for her and of how much 
he still could do. Trix had tried one or two little gambles on her 
own account and met with serious disaster ; current expenses rose 
rather than fell. In the midst of all her gaiety Trix grew a little 
careworn and irritable; a line or two showed on her face ; critics 
said that Mrs. Trevalla was doing too much, and must be more 
careful of her looks. Mrs. Bonfill began to be vaguely uncom- 
fortable about her favourite. But still Trix held on her way, her 
courage commanding more admiration than any other quality she 
manifested at this time. Indeed she had moments of clear sight 
about herself, but her shibboleth of ‘revenge’ still sufficed to 
stiffen, if not to comfort her. 

Some said that Lord Farringham’s pessimistic speech was 
meant only for home consumption, the objects being to induce 
the country to spend money freely and also to feel that it was no 
moment for seeking to change the Crown’s responsible advisers. 
Others said that it was intended solely for abroad, either as a 
warning or, more probably, as an excuse to enable a foreign nation 
to retire with good grace from an untenable position. A minority 
considered that the Prime Minister had perhaps said what he 
thought. On the whole there was considerable uneasiness. 

‘What does it all mean, Mr. Fricker?’ asked Trix, when that 
gentleman called on her, cool, alert, and apparently in very good 
spirits. 

‘It means that fools are making things smooth for wise men, 
as usual,’ he answered, and looked at her with a keen glance. 

‘If you will only make them plain to one fool !’ she suggested 
with a laugh. 

‘I presume you aren’t interested in international politics as 
such ?’ 

‘Not a bit,’ said Trix heartily. 

‘But if there’s any little venture going 
he tempted her, knowing that she would yield. 


He smiled as 
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‘You've been very kind to me,’ murmured Trix. 

‘It’s a big thing this time—and a good thing. You've heard 
Beaufort mention the Dramoffsky Concessions, I daresay ?’ 

Trix nodded. 

‘He'd only mention them casually, of course,’ Fricker con- 
tinued with a passing smile. ‘ Well, if there’s trouble, or serious 
apprehension of it, the Dramoffsky Concessions would be blown 
sky-high—because it’s all English capital and labour, and for a 
long time anyhow the whole thing would be brought to a stand- 
still, and the machinery all go to the deuce, and so on.’ 

Again Trix nodded wisely. 

‘Whereas, if everything’s all right, the Concessions are pretty 
well all right too. Have you noticed that they’ve been falling a 
good deal lately? No, I suppose not. Most papers don’t quote 
them.’ 

‘T haven’t looked for them. I’ve had my eye on the Glowing 
Star.’ Trix was anxious to give an impression of being business- 
like in one matter anyhow. 

‘Oh, that’s good for a few hundreds, but don’t you worry about 
it. Ill look after that for you. As I say, if there’s serious appre- 
hension, Dramoffskys go down. Well, there will be—more serious 
than there is now. And after that j 

‘ War ?’ asked Trix in some excitement. 

‘We imagine not. Id say we know, only one never really 
knows anything. No, there will be a revival of confidence. And 
then Dramoffskys—well, you see what follows. Now it’s a little 
risky—not very—and it’s a big thing if it comes off, and what 
I'm telling you is worth a considerable sum as a marketable com- 
modity. Are you inclined to come in?’ 

To Trix there could be but one answer. Coming in with Mr. 
Fricker had always meant coming out better for the process. She 
thanked him enthusiastically. 

‘All right. Lodge five thousand at your bankers’ as soon as 
you can, and let me have it.’ 

‘Five thousand!’ Trix gasped a little. She had not done the 
thing on such a scale as this before. 

‘It’s always seemed to me waste of time to fish for herrings 
with a rod and line,’ observed Fricker ; ‘but just as you like, of 
course.’ 

‘Does Beaufort think well of it ?’ 

‘ Do you generally find us differing ?’ Fricker smiled ironically. 
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‘Tl go in,’ said Trix. ‘I shall make a lot, sha’n’t I?’ 

‘I think so. Hold your tongue, and stay in till I tell you to 
come out. You can rely on me.’ 

Nothing more passed between them then. Trix was left to 
consider the plunge that she had made. Could it possibly go 
wrong? If it did—she reckoned up her position. If it went 
wrong—if the five thousand or the bulk of it were lost, what 
was left to her? After payment of all liabilities, she would have 
about ten thousand pounds. That she had determined to keep 
intact. On the interest of that—at last the distinction was 
beginning to thrust itself on her mind with a new and odious 
sharpness—she would have to live. To live—not to have that 
flat, or those gowns, or that brougham, or this position ; not to 
have anything that she wanted and loved, but just to live, 
Pensions again! It would come to going back to pensions. 

No, would it? There was another resource. Trix, rather 
anxious, a little fretful and uneasy, was sanguine and resolute 
still. She wrote to Beaufort Chance, telling him what she had 
done, thanking him, bidding him thank Fricker, expressing the 
amplest gratitude to both gentlemen. Then she sat down and 
invited Mervyn to come and see her; he had not been for some 
days, and, busy as he was, Trix thought it was time to see him, 
and to blot out, for a season at least, all idea of Audrey Pollington. 
She reckoned that an interview with her, properly managed, would 
put Audrey and her ally out of action for some little while to 
come. 

Mervyn obeyed her summons, but not in a very cheerful 
mood. Trix’s efforts to pump him about the problems and the 
complications were signally unsuccessful. He snubbed her, giving 
her to understand that he was amazed at being asked such 
questions. What then was Beaufort Chance doing, she asked 
in her heart. She passed rapidly from the dangerous ground, 
declaring with a pout that she thought he might have told her 
some gossip, to equip her for her next dinner party. He responded 
to her lighter mood with hardly more cordiality. Evidently there 
was something wrong with him, something which prevented her 
spell from working on him as it was wont. Trix was dismayed. 
Was her power gone? It could not be that statuesque Miss 
Pollington had triumphed, or was even imminently dangerous ? 

At last Mervyn broke out with what he had to say. He 
looked, she thought, like a husband (not like Vesey Trevalla, but 
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like the abstract conception), and a rather imperious one, as he 
took his stand on her hearthrug and frowned down at her. 

‘You might know-—no, you do know—the best people in 
London,’ he said, ‘and yet I hear of your going about with the 
Frickers! I should think Fricker’s a rogue, and I know he’s 
a cad. And the women!’ Aristocratic scorn embittered his 
tongue. 

‘Who have you heard it from ?’ 

‘Lots of people. Among others, Viola Blixworth.’ 

‘Oh, Lady Blixworth! Of course you'd hear it from her!’ 

‘Tt doesn’t matter who tells me, if it’s true.’ 

That was an annoying line to take. It was easy to show 
Lady Blixworth’s motive, but it was impossible to deny the accu- 
racy of what she said. A hundred safe witnesses would have 
confounded Trix had she denied. 

‘What in the world do you do it for?’ he asked angrily 
and impatiently. ‘What can Fricker do for you? Don’t you 
see how you lower yourself? They'll be saying he’s bought you 
next !’ 

Trix did not start, but a spot of colour came on her cheeks ; 
her eyes were hard and wary as they watched Mervyn covertly. 
He came towards her, and, with a sudden softening of manner, 
laid his hand on hers. 

‘Drop them,’ he urged. ‘Don’t have anything more to do 


. with such a lot.’ 


Trix looked up at him; there were doubt and distress in her 
eyes. He was affectionate now, but also very firm. 

‘For my sake, drop them,’ he said. ‘You know people can’t 
come where they may meet the Frickers.’ 

Trix was never slow of understanding ; she saw very well what 
Mervyn meant. His words might be smooth, his manner might 
be kind, and, if she wished it at the moment, ready to grow more 
than kind. With all this he was asking, nay, he was demand- 
ing, that she should drop the Frickers. How difficult the path 
had suddenly grown; how hard it was to work her complicated 
plan ! 

‘A good many people know them. There’s Mr. Chance——’ 
she began timidly. 

‘Beaufort Chance! Yes, better if he didn’t!’ His lips, 
grimly closing again, were a strong condemnation of his colleague. 
‘They're kind people, really.’ 
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‘They're entirely beneath you—and beneath your friends.’ 

There was no mistaking the position. Mervyn was delivering 
an ultimatum. It was little use to say that he had no right 
because he had made her no offer. He had the power, which, it 
is to be feared, is generally more the question. And at what a 
moment the ultimatum came! Must Trix relinquish that golden 
dream of the Dramoffsky Concessions, and give up those hundreds 
—welcome if few—from the Glowing Star? Or was she to defy 
Mervyn and cast in her lot with the Frickers—and with Beaufort 
Chance ? 

‘Promise me,’ he said softly, with as near an approach toa 
lover’s entreaty as his grave and condescending manner allowed. 
‘I never thought you'd make any difficulty. Do you really 
hesitate between doing what pleases me and what pleases Chance 
or the Frickers ?’ 

Trix would have dearly liked to ery ‘ Yes, yes, yes!’ Sucha 
reply would, she considered, have been wholesome for Mortimer 
Mervyn, and it would have been most gratifying to herself. She 
dared not give it; it would mean far too much. 

‘I can’t be actually rude,’ she pleaded. ‘I must do it gradu- 
ally. But since you ask me, I will break with them as much and 
as soon as I can.’ 

‘That’s all I ask of you,’ said Mervyn. He bent and kissed 
her hand with a reassuring air of homage and devotion. But 
evidently homage and devotion must be paid for. They bore a 
resemblance to financial assistance in that respect. Trix was 
becoming disagreeably conscious that people expected to be paid, 
in one way or another, for most things that they gave. Chance 
and Fricker wanted payment. Mervyn claimed it too. And to 
pay both as they asked seemed now impossible. 

Somehow life appeared to have an objection to being played 
with, the world to be rather unmalleable as material, the revenge 
not to be the simple and triumphant progress that it had looked. 

Trix Trevalla, under pressure of circumstances, got thus far on 
the way towards a judgment of herself and a knowledge of the 
world ; the two things are closely interdependent. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LUXURY OF DOING GOOD. 


BENEVOLENCE, said Hobbes, is a love of power and delight in the 
exercise of it. Strange that so trenchant a definition never pro- 
voked from a somewhat self-righteous mankind such protest as was 
raised by La Rochefoucauld when he laid it down that virtue is 
for the most part only self-love in disguise. Perhaps mankind 
felt instinctively that the Frenchman had overstated his case, but 
had an equally instinctive disinclination to adventure in the 
defence of disinterested virtue against the position taken up by 
Hobbes. For, although there exist men and women with whom 
an actual, positive affection for self is the predominant motive, 
realised and not merely unconsciously present—men and women 
who, in whatever they say or do, think not simply of what they 
are saying or doing, but of the way in which their sensations will 
be affected by it—yet these persons are rare and exceptional ; just 
as are those others who regulate all their words and works by a 
kindly thought of some fellow-creature. Action in itself is 
pleasant ; inaction, except by contrast, destitute of pain ; and most 
acts of the ordinary mortal are performed for the perfectly natural 
satisfaction which attends the accomplishing of any end. 

Very low down in the scale of evolution men are impelled to 
act by the pains and pleasures attending hunger and thirst. Yet 
even here it is pretty certain that if one savage sees another 
whittling incompetently at a stick in the endeavour to make a 
bow, he will take the tool and go to work himself sooner than 
watch the job bungled. He will not be deterred by the notion 
that in equipping a rival he sacrifices something of his own superi- 
ority, for the excellent reason that the idea will not occur to him. 
He will want to do the thing just for the sake of doing it right, 
desiring, so far as he consciously has a desire in the matter, the glow 
of gratification that attends any successful exhibition of power just 
as surely as pleasure accompanies the filling of a stomach. In the 
sphere of life that most of us think about, hunger and thirst have 
only a theoretical existence. We work, no doubt, in order to get 
more of the good things of existence, but we work also very largely 
to let off steam, 

13—2 
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It is an axiom of conduct that if you want a thing done you 
should go to the busiest man of your acquaintance ; and we all act 
upon this maxim without reflecting that it concedes the theory of 
benevolence put forward by Hobbes. How else should one account 
for this practical paradox? Is it to be supposed that busy men 
are more sympathetic than idle ones? Hardly. If you want 
sympathy, someone to be sorry for you or glad with you, an idle 
person is the best recipient of your confidence. You will occupy 
a larger and a more enduring place in his mind. But two things 
go to make up benevolence—sympathy and energy—and for 
practical purposes the latter is the more important. It may seem 
that sympathy lies nearer to the fount of action, and is, therefore, 
to be ranked as a cause, whereas energy is merely a condition. 
And this is true in a sense. Stupidity and indolence are the two 
hindrances to benevolence, and of the two, stupidity—that is, 
dulness of perception—is the more potent obstacle ; for the stupid 
man will never realise in sympathy the need of help, nor leap to a 
sight of the means to supply it; whereas the indolent man may be 
moved by sympathy to shake off his indolence. 

But my argument is that most acts of practical benevolence are 
traceable not to the desire to help, but to the instinct todo. Every 
energetic man is a reservoir of unexhausted force, for hardly anyone 
is employed up to the limit of his capacity. No salary will buy 
the monopoly of a man’s power, and very few have so much work 
to do for themselves that there is no energy left over. Certain 
pursuits, such as the passionate study of an art, or the business of 
money-making, when the object is not what money will buy but 
simply the acquisition of wealth, have power to engross the faculties 
so far that no object unconnected with the one main purpose will 
tempt the man to exertion. But these cases are abnormal ; and 
if you go to the ordinary successful busy man with a request for 
help in a difficulty, you propound to him a practical problem: 
What is to be done? If he likes you, it will of course give him 
pleasure to gratify you, but the exertion by which he does so will 
be pleasant for its own sake. And even if you are perfectly 
indifferent to him, you will still have propounded a problem to 
one who has the habit of doing things and the instinct for getting 
them done. His mind by its very nature and training instantly 
turns to think of an expedient. He sees something that can be 
done, and in nine cases out of ten cannot resist what is really an 
appetite to do it. The surplus energy flows as naturally as water 
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when you turn a tap. Moreover, it is a positive pain to a capable 
man to see labour misapplied, capacity going to waste, or a life 
bungled ; and if he interposes, it is often from just the same 
motive as the savage with the bow; he helps because he cannot 
endure to see the work being done badly. 

It is worth while to emphasise this aspect of benevolence, 
because so many people, especially in England, dislike the idea of 
‘giving trouble,’ as they call it—but in reality the idea of laying 
themselves under an obligation. Yet, if they would realise how 
they themselves would probably welcome the chance of doing a 
good turn to some acquaintance, there would surely be less of 
this ungenerous reluctance. It is the sense of obligation which 
breeds ingratitude; for ingratitude is not merely indifference, 
but an ill-suppressed malignity. ‘I owe him one’ is the thought 
of the ungrateful, and it bears a sinister meaning. The cheerful 
and natural philosophy of Hobbes would tell us that we have 
afforded to another human being the delight of exercising the 
power which he loves, and if we are the gainers by the transaction, 
why, so is our friend. The other view of the relation degrades 
benevolence almost to the level of the charity which confers an 
official merit on the giver and an official stigma on the recipient. 
Yet the Charity Organisation Society would, I am sure, disclaim all 
pretension to benevolence, and I am sure that whatever unfortunate 
person has gone to them for help would amply bear them out in 
the disclaimer. No right-minded person can feel a pleasure in 
giving what cannot be accepted without a sense of humiliation, 
whereas the essence of benevolence lies in giving help which is 
both given and received with pleasure. The Society I speak of, 
which stands, on the whole, rightly for the perfected type of 
scientific almsgiving, concerns itself with strict justice—the 
administration of the indispensable aid. Benevolence does not 
look so closely into the title of the person to be helped, does not 
ask whether he or she has failed to save money, but helps simply 
for the sake of helping. In this way benevolence is often first- 
cousin to jobbery ; and for jobbery also there is a good word to be 
said. 

Most of the help which is worth giving or getting takes the 
shape of assisting another person to find work. And that help 
comes to us chiefly (we are taught to believe) from our connec- 
tions, but in my own experience of life much more often from our 
competitors—that is, from those in our own profession. One hears 
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a great deal of professional jealousies, and very little of professional 
good-fellowship, yet the latter is in reality a much more potent 
factor, and for very good reasons. To begin with, of course, every 
man knows the ropes more or less in his own trade; professional 
knowledge suggests means to help which would be less evident to 
an outsider. But this does not account for the willingness to put 
those means into operation—a willingness which is, nevertheless, 
quite natural. 

The career of each of us is to himself or herself a matter 
of the most vivid interest; every colour, every shade, every 
turn in a life is acutely realised by the person who lives it. Yet 
to the rest of the world, as Mr. Hardy has remarked in more 
than one page of melancholy comment, each of us is only a 
passing thought—at best, to our nearest and dearest only a 
thought of frequent recurrence. The points at which our 
fortunes are least inadequately realised by our neighbours, at 
which they assume to others something of the importance that 
they wear to ourselves, are the points~of community. The 
ambitions, the hopes and fears, of a son who is a barrister must 
be always somewhat vague to his father, the doctor; but every 
other barrister is interested by them almost as keenly as a 
mother by all that relates to her daughter’s marriage. That is 
the cause of professional sympathy—a feeling so strong that for 
one man who stops to reflect that the profession is already over- 
crowded, and competition increasing in severity, you shall find 
twenty who gladly give a hand to the man on a lower rung of 
the ladder, regardless of the fact that he may one day be jostling 
them off it. They will remember to put in a word where a 
word is useful, when another friend with equal opportunities 
would. forget, just because the young man’s fortunes resemble 
their own as one woman’s love affairs resemble another's. Pro- 
fessional benevolence is, in short, very nearly allied to matchmaking, 
and, like nearly all the most lovable traits in human nature, has 
no claim to be regarded as a disinterested virtue, The healthy- 
minded energetic man does not stop to consider whether the man 
he backs is the ideal person for a given employment—he simply 
desires to get the job for the man whom he is backing; and I 
have no doubt that the trouble which he will take for almost an 
absolute stranger is unconsciously prompted by the desire to 
effectuate his own personality, to utilise some of his spare energy 
in accomplishing an end with which he has identified himself. 
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Perhaps it is wrong to deny that this natural propensity of a 
strong physical and mental constitution ranks or ought to rank 
as a virtue when it is exercised on behalf of mere friends or 
acquaintances. But if so, I am sure it should not be condemned 
as nepotism or jobbery when allowed free play on behalf of kins- 
folk. We praise the Scotch for the clannish tendency which they 
seldom fail to manifest when a Scot is among the candidates for 
an employment (the Irish, I am glad to say, exhibit something 
of the same characteristic), yet what is this but the most ex- 
tended nepotism? Even if we grant that the ideally benevolent 
man will be too delicate to make interest for himself or his 
nearest kin, but will wear himself out in the endeavour to serve 
some stray aspirant who, either by promise of merit or need of 
help, has excited his sympathy (and I have known such a cha- 
racter), yet it must be urged that the men who go far out of 
their way to secure good things for their relatives are as a rule 
the industrious, active men who do service to the world, and are 
also men who, in default of a relation, will be exceedingly prone 
to serve a stranger sooner than leave undone a good turn which 
they see their way to doing. Of course, like all other creditable 
and harmless propensities, this may be exaggerated into a defect, 
just as every truth may be pushed into a heresy; but upon the 
whole nepotism lies nearer to virtue than to vice, and a race or 
family in whom the instinct of racial benevolence has died out is 
in extreme danger of dying out itself. But it is superfluous to 
labour a defence of jobbery. The virtue of nepotism is com- 
mended to us by the highest examples—the State and the law 
lend it illustrious sanction. 

On the other hand, there is a kind of benevolence which runs 
very easily into an odious failing; but it is the sort which popu- 
larly figures as an accredited virtue. This is the benevolence 
which seeks to substitute its own goodwill for its neighbour’s 
possibly very inferior inclination; which is always willing, and 
even anxious, to help its neighbour, but not as the neighbour 
desires to be helped. There is no need nowadays—or there should 
not be—to condemn the other-worldliness which sees in the 
human beings placed at a disadvantage the occasion for a profit- 
able investment of good works. And yet there are still those 
who argue that Socialism is impious because it seeks to abolish 
poverty, whereas we are promised that the poor shall be always 
with us, to afford stepping-stones to celestial preferment. This, 
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however, is plainly not benevolence. The benevolence of which I 
speak is the benevolence of a benevolent despotism—the love of 
power passing into a tyranny. The respectable Christian who 
knows a young man bent upon becoming an actor or a journalist, 
or upon devoting himself to the study of physical science or 
any other of the pursuits habitually disapproved by respectable 
Christians, and who offers that young man a stool in his counting- 
house, may be doing a wise thing, but is not really benevolent. 
And yet in many cases he talks of black ingratitude because the 
would-be author or scientist does not thank him for the offer, and 
perhaps rejects it with contumely. Such, says the respectable 
Christian, is the reward of benevolence. But benevolence con- 
sists in helping your neighbour to attain an end which he 
desires, not in substituting an end which you would be glad to see 
him attain by your assistance. Much of the assistance offered 
with the keenest sense of merit in the offering is about as 
valuable or appropriate as the ugly sack stitched at a working- 
party is to the South Sea islander whose harmonious proportions 
it is designed to conceal. Sometimes the offer is accepted, and, 
whether it be the sack or the high stool, it seldom does much 
good to the person who accepts what is foreign to his or her whole 
nature and desires. 

Yet suppose it accepted, and suppose everything turns out 
well, who is to be grateful? I who accepted, let us say, or you 
who volunteered the help? I may be grateful for assistance 
that I sought or desired, but this was none of my seeking. 
The convention demands that I should feel gratitude, but the 
morality of the case is very different. To interpolate our per- 
sonality into the life of another human being is always a 
liberty, it may be an impertinence; and if the act, however 
kindly meant, be taken in a friendly spirit, we should be amply 
contented. We have had the satisfaction of doing what we 
designed to do; we have probably been thanked for it. But the 
gratitude that endures should be on our side, for there is no truer 
truth than that we love those whom we have benefited—another 
person being converted into a monument of our good deed. But 
to be angry because someone else will not efface his will to let 
us have this satisfaction is really iniquitous. Benevolence is not 
often self-sacrifice—it is always self-realisation; and to attempt 
to realise ourselves at someone else’s expense, to express our 
own personality by sacrificing our neighbour’s, is one of the 
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wickednesses which not only escape the social stigma, but con- 
tinually masquerade as virtues. 

In short, the luxury of doing good is a luxury, and like all 
luxuries carries with it a temptation. We cannot do too much good ; 
but we can easily administer to ourselves too often the pleasant 
sensation of having done it, neglecting to establish thoroughly the 
necessary premise that we have administered a pleasurable sensa- 
tion to others—whether in the present or the future. How often 
does the sense that we have done good to some other person arise 
out of a conviction that we have administered to him or to her a 
sensation the reverse of pleasurable ! 


STEPHEN GWYNN. 














THE CASE OF GOVERNOR EYRE. 


NeEak the extreme south-east corner of the island of Jamaica, 
washed by the Caribbean rollers and hemmed in between the sea 
and the Blue Mountains, lies Morant Bay, a little West Indian 
township with its houses half-hidden amid cane-fields and cocoa- 
nut groves. Not far from the shelving beach, its back to the 
water, stands the Court-house. Adjoining it are a group of build- 
ings, and the square or parade before the steps forms a spacious 
frontage, upon which several streets converge. Here, on the 
afternoon of October 11, 1865, an anxious group of British subjects 
were collected together face to face with one of those crises which 
from time to time try the mettle of men whose lot is cast among 
an alien people. 

The history of Jamaica needs no telling here. Won from the 
Spaniards by Cromwell’s fleet, governed and enriched by Morgan 
and his buccaneers, it has shared in the prosperity and decay of 
the West Indies. The slave trade and the sugar-cane made it, 
during the eighteenth century, the most flourishing of the King’s 
possessions over-sea, and Rodney, after his great victory had saved 
it from the French, described it as the first gem in the diadem of 
England. Emancipation and the equalisation of the sugar duties 
brought down the planters from wealth to penury. A vast negro 
population was suddenly, without any preparation or restraint, 
invested with the full civil rights of English citizens. When a 
period of prolonged and apparently hopeless industrial depression 
accompanies such a social upheaval, only a match is needed to 
kindle the flame of revolution. 

All through the early months of 1865 trouble had been brew- 
ing in Jamaica. A certain Dr. Underhill, the secretary of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, had seized the opportunity of a long 
drought, with its consequent distress, to lay before Mr. Cardwell, 
the Secretary for the Colonies, a highly coloured memorandum as 
to the poverty and political grievances of the negroes. ‘This 
document was sent back from England to the Governor of Jamaica 
with directions for an inquiry, and its contents were not long in 
finding their way into the colonial papers. An agitation was set on 
foot, largely supported by the ministers of the native Baptist con- 
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nection, meetings were held at which inflammatory speeches were 
delivered by orators of colour, and appeals to united action were 
widely circulated. It was notorious that much excitement pre- 
vailed among the negroes, but the months passed on and there 
seemed good reason to hope that the storm would blow over. 

On Saturday, October 7, the ordinary court of petty sessions 
for the parish of St. Thomas-in-the-East was held at Morant Bay. 
Readers of last month’s CoRNHILL will not need to be reminded 
that in Jamaica justice is still administered, as in the rural dis- 
tricts of England, by the local gentry, among whom the ‘squire’ 
and the clergyman loom large. On that day the business was 
mostly of an ordinary description, ‘ consisting principally of charges 
of assault and of the use of abusive language,’ but the court was 
unusually crowded and there was much disturbance, culminating 
in something very like a riot and in the rescue from the police of 
a negro whose arrest had been ordered by the magistrates. 

On the following Monday warrants were issued for the arrest 
of, amongst others, a certain Paul Bogle, who had taken a leading 
part in the disturbance and was a man of importance among the 
negroes of the parish. They were placed in the hands of a black 
policeman, who started early on the morning of Tuesday, the 10th, 
with five of his comrades and two rural constables, for Stony Gut, 
a negro settlement about five miles from Morant Bay, where Paul 
Bogle’s habitation was situated. The warrants were not destined 
to be executed. Arrived at Stony Gut, the officers of the law were 
surrounded by a mob of some hundreds of negroes armed with 
cutlasses, sticks, and pikes. Bogle called on them for help; 
the police were overpowered, beaten, and only released after a 
detention of some hours upon taking an oath that from henceforth 
they would ‘join their colour’ and ‘cleave to the black’; while 
Bogle openly expressed the intention of leading his men down to 
Morant Bay on the morrow, and threats were uttered of ‘killing 
all the white men and all the black men that would not join them.’ 

The news of this outrage and of the threat to march on Morant 
Bay was not long in reaching Baron von Ketelhodt, a naturalised 
German who filled the position of Custos of the parish of St. 
Thomas-in-the-East, an office combining some of the functions of 
the Lord-Lieutenant of an English county with those of a chair- 
man of quarter sessions. The Baron had incurred some unpopu- 
larity among the negroes, and had been stigmatised in an anony- 
mous placard some months previously as ‘an unscrupulous and 
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oppressive foreigner.’ He now lost uo time, but despatched a letter 
to Spanish Town begging the Governor for military aid, and as 
there were no troops in the parish he summoned the Volunteers 
of the neighbouring district of Bath to assemble early the next 
morning at Morant Bay. Accordingly, by 8 a.M. on Wednesday, 
the 11th, the St. Thomas-in-the-East Volunteers, No. 1 company, 
drawn from the scanty white population, and mustering about 
twenty strong, were in full march under Captain Hitchens. For 
all practical purposes they were untrained men; they knew little 
drill, were barely acquainted with their manual and firing exer- 
cises, and were restricted to ten rounds of ball ammunition apiece. 
When they reached Morant Bay they were joined by nine or ten 
of the Volunteers of that locality, and finding everything quiet 
there were allowed by the Custos, after a few preliminary evolu- 
tions, to fall out and obtain refreshment. 

Meanwhile the vestry, which consisted of certain elected 
members, coloured as well as white, and of the magistrates who 
sat ex officio, were transacting their routine business, and up 
till four o’clock in the afternoon it looked as if, after all, there 
would be no disturbance. Suddenly one of the rector’s sons was 
seen galloping at full speed across the parade, and a cry was 
raised ‘ They are coming, they are coming!’ The Volunteers had 
scarcely time to load their muskets and form up in front of the 
Court-house when the whole open space was filled with a surging 
mob of negroes armed with cutlasses, sticks, and firearms. The 
Custos came out on to the steps with the magistrates and vestry- 
men. His cries of ‘Keep peace, go back, keep peace!’ were 
drowned with yells of ‘War, war!’ Stones were flung from the 
crowd, Captain Hitchens was struck on the head, an ineffectual 
effort was made to read the Riot Act, and the order was given to 
the Volunteers to fire. Some of the rioters fell, but the mob were 
too close to be checked; the Volunteers were overwhelmed in a 
moment, some were mortally wounded, others disarmed, and the 
rest were compelled either to flee or to take refuge in the Court- 
house with the Custos and the magistrates. Here for a time 
resistance was maintained, the mob returning the fire with the 
weapons they had captured, and with showers of stones. One 
by one the defenders sank down wounded. After a time a 
ery was heard of ‘Burn the brutes out!’ The school-house, 
which adjoined the Court-house, was seen to be on fire, the flames 
spread to the latter building, and as the roof was beginning to 
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fall in, the surviving occupants made their way out of the build- 
ing, hoping, by the aid of the darkness—for it was now night—to 
conceal themselves in the vicinity. Some few were successful 
and remained undiscovered till morning, but others were dragged 
from their hiding-places and beaten to death, or left for dead on 
the ground. Among those who perished in this miserable fashion 
were the Custos, Mr. Herschell the curate of the parish, and several 
of the magistrates and Volunteer officers, together with some of the 
coloured vestrymen. Altogether eighteen lives were taken and 
thirty more of the party were wounded, some of them very 
severely. The town remained in the hands of the rioters, the 
gaol was broken into and the prisoners released, several stores were 
attacked, and a considerable quantity of gunpowder was taken. 

Later on in the evening, when all was over, Bogle, who 
throughout the assault had acted as the ringleader, returned to 
Stony Gut, and there, in the chapel in which he was in the 
habit of conducting service, returned thanks to God that he 
‘went to this work and that God had succeeded him in his 
work.’ Early the next morning a party of 200 negroes armed 
with guns and pikes, and with shells blowing to summon their 
comrades, proceeded to Coley, a few miles to the north-west of 
Stony Gut, obtaining fresh adherents as they went, and compel- 
ling all they met, under the threat of immediate death, to swear 
that they would henceforth join the blacks. ‘Colour for colour !’ 
was the cry everywhere. Bath was entered by a large party 
marching in military order, with flags flying and drums beating. 
The stores in the town were pillaged, and property to a large 
amount was taken or destroyed, while the few white inhabitants 
took refuge in the bush. In the course of the next three days 
the insurgents spread over a tract of country extending from 
White Horses, a few miles to the west of Morant Bay, to Elmwood, 
a distance of upwards of thirty miles to the north-east, burning 
and plundering the houses and estates. 

In one or two instances the owners or the managers were 
murdered, in others they were severely wounded, but in most 
cases timely warning was given, and the persons who were sought 
for were able to escape, frequently by the connivance and 
assistance of faithful black servants. At Blue Mountains, a 
valuable estate belonging to Sir William Fitzherbert, the white 
bookkeeper was done to death with cutlasses, but Mr. Beresford 
Fitzherbert, a young man just arrived from England, was spared, 
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on the intercession of a coloured overseer, and catching a bare- 
backed mule, he rode, without saddle or bridle, some thirty 
miles across the mountains into safety. Meanwhile women and 
children were cowering in hiding-places in the woods, exposed to 
hourly apprehensions of a fate worse than death,’ many of them 
having already suffered bereavement, and more still in a state of 
sickening uncertainty as to the safety of those who were dearest 
to them. 

Fortunately, the agony was not of long duration. It will be 
remembered that on the afternoon of the 10th the ill-fated Baron 
von Ketelhodt had despatched a letter asking for military aid. On 
the morning of the 12th, H.M.S. Wolverme, under the command 
of Captain Algernon de Horsey, and with a company of the West 
India Regiment on board, steamed into Morant Bay. The soldiers 
were landed and marched through the square, still strewn with 
maimed and disfigured corpses,? and during the course of that 
day and the next the fugitives, men, women and children, were 
placed on board the vessel and conveyed to Kingston. 

His Excellency John Edward Eyre, the Governor of Jamaica, 
was a man in the prime of life, and with a prolonged and varied 
experience in dealing with subject races. Born in August 1815, 
the son of a Yorkshire clergyman, and the descendant of that 
gallant Sir Gervase Eyre who held Newark for King Charles against 
the armies of Meldrum and Willoughby, he owed nothing to fortune 
or connection. Emigrating to Australia at the age of eighteen, 
he had thriven and prospered, and was appointed a resident magis- 
trate and Protector of the Aborigines, in which capacity he became 
known as the consistent and unflinching champion of the natives 
against the settlers. ‘He was too big a dog,’ wrote Henry Kingsley, 
‘to be bayed down by any small bush clique.’ He won fame as an 
explorer by his memorable and fearless journey with a single black 
companion across the terrible desert from Sydney to Swan River, and 
in 1846 he was made Lieutenant-Governor of New Zealand under 
Sir George Grey. Thence he was transferred as Governor to St. 
Vincent in 1854, and to Antigua in 1859, in each position winning 


1 In or two cases insult was offered, but there is no authenticated case of 
outrage, though the rioters made no secret as to what the fate of the women 
would be when their protectors were slain. 

2 Blood-curdling stories were in circulation, and ultimately transmitted to 
England, of atrocities committed on the bodies of the fallen before life was 
extinct, but they appear te have had little or no foundation. 
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golden opinions and maintaining his former reputation for even- 
handed justice between black man and white. In 1862 he was 
sent to Jamaica as acting Governor during the absence of Sir 
Charles Darling, and on the latter’s retirement, in 1864, he suc- 
ceeded him as Governor-in-Chief. 

There from the very beginning he found himself at variance with 
the turbulent and ill-regulated local Legislature, in which the 
negro element was largely represented. The year 1865 had been 
calamitous in many ways. Dr. Underhill’s lucubrations had 
added fuel to the flame, and as far back as July the Governor had 
received warning of an intended negro rising on August 4, and 
had taken his measures accordingly. Now he was confronted 
with that most awful of scourges—a Servile war in which colour 
is pitted against colour. None knew better than he that, though 
the negro brain is utterly wanting in that power of combination 
which alone can give reality to what we understand by conspiracy, 
yet a common grievance and a common end will suddenly trans- 
mute themselves into concerted action with appalling rapidity. 
Where distress and disaffection undoubtedly existed, the least 
encouragement or show of weakness was certain to be fatal, and 
it should be borne in mind that in the hundred years immediately 
preceding the Emancipation Act of 1834 there had been in Jamaica 
some half-dozen formidable negro risings, in the course of which 
plantations had been fired and proprietors killed by the score. 

On the morning of Wednesday, the 11th, immediately on 
the receipt of Baron von Ketelhodt’s letter, Governor Eyre 
communicated its purport to the officer commanding the forces in 
Jamaica, Major-General O’Connor, and requested him to despatch 
troops to Morant Bay. In the course of the morrow came the 
news of the rising and massacre. The Governor rode straight 
into Kingston, and, after hurriedly concerting measures of 
repression with the military and naval authorities, he summoned 
his Executive Committee and Privy Council. There was no 
divergence of opinion as to the necessity for the immediate 
proclamation of martial law, but under the island constitution it 
was necessary to obtain the advice and sanction of a so-called 
‘Council of War.’ The next morning, the 13th, that body 
assembled, comprising the senior naval and military officers, the 
Governor, and the members of the two branches of the Legislature. 
A proclamation, drawn up by the Attorney-General, was approved, 
and it was announced in the Queen’s name, 
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to all whom it may concern, that martial law shall prevail throughout the saiq 
county of Surrey, exceptin the city and parish of Kingston, and that our military 
forces shall have all power of exercising the rights of belligerents against such 
of the inhabitants of the said county, except as aforesaid, as our said military 
forces may consider opposed to our Government and the well-being of our beloved 
subjects. 

The force at the disposal of Major-General O’Connor was cer- 
tainly not excessive. Rather more than 500 regular soldiers drawn 
from the 1st West India Regiment and the 2nd battalion of the 
6th Foot, together with one or two field guns under the care of 
an artillery subaltern, represented all that was available for the 
repression of the rebellion, leaving another 500 for the protection 
of an island with an area of 4,193 square miles, much of which con- 
sisted of mountain fastnesses or dense jungles with few facilities for 
intercommunication, and with a population in the ratio of 350,000 
blacks to 138,000 whites. Besides this, however, were the officers 
and bluejackets of the Wolverime, the Onyx, and the Aurora, 
some hastily-enrolled Volunteers and the town pensioners, while as 
a last resort were the Maroons, a strange wild race, the descendants 
of the slaves held in bondage by the Spaniards when the island 
was taken from them in 1658. The Maroons had retreated to the 
mountains, they had never been reduced to slavery by the English, 
they had warred against them and made peace with them time out of 
mind, and they had never intermarried or mingled with the negro 
population, by whom they were held in great awe. To call out, 
arm, and enroll these men was a desperate experiment, but it has 
had many parallels in our history, and on this occasion it was 
completely successful. It is not too much to say that the fate 
of Jamaica rested for the moment on the loyalty of the Maroons. 

The object of the Governor was to hem in the insurgents 
between the mountains and the eastern coast, and thus prevent 
them from effecting raids in the central, western, and northern dis- 
tricts of the island. Ably carried out by the military and naval 
authorities, his plans were completely successful. The area of 
disturbance was strictly confined to the seat of the original out- 
break, the refugees were promptly extricated from their 
perilous position, and the insurgent negroes, equally surprised 
and cowed by the arrival of the troops, slunk away without 
offering more than the shadow of an armed resistance. Paul 
Bogle, on whose head had been set a reward of four thousand 
dollars, was captured by the Maroons, handed over to the military, 
and promptly hanged. On October 30 it was formally announced 
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by the Governor that the rebellion had been subdued, and that 
the chief instigators and actors therein had been visited with 
condign punishment. 

As to the severity of the punishment, indeed, there could be 
no two opinions. During the thirty days for which martial law 
extended over the county of Surrey, 439 negroes were either shot 
down or executed, sometimes with, sometimes without the 
formality of a trial, and over 600, amongst whom were included 
a number of women, were flogged, in some cases with revolting 
cruelty.. Due allowance must be made for the soldiers, few in 
number amidst an overwhelming population, acting in small 
detachments where it was difficult to keep prisoners, and with 
the memories of the Indian Mutiny still fresh in their minds. 
For the first two or three days after the murders at the Court- 
house the fate of Jamaica was trembling in the balance, and it 
was idle to expect any great self-restraint on the part of those 
engaged in repressing the insurrection. But it is impossible to 
resist the conclusion that the reign of terror was continued long 
after it had ceased to have any justification, that proper dis- 
crimination was not always used in sifting the innocent from the 
guilty, that many perished who had no connection with the 
rising, and that the number of hangings and floggings was grossly 
in excess of the requirements of the emergency. The youth and 
inexperience of the ensigns and naval lieutenants who sat on 
many of the courts-martial that dealt out such heavy measure 
with so free a hand were unfortunate circumstances, though it was 
afterwards held by the Royal Commission ‘that in the great 
majority of cases the evidence seems to have been unobjection- 
able in character and quite sufficient to justify the finding of the 
Court,’ and justice was done to the manner and deportment of the 
officers themselves. On the other hand, unfortunately several of 
them, and those not the youngest, placed on record their own 
condemnation by the reckless levity and brutality in which by 
speech and on paper they described their actions towards the 
negroes. The British fighting man is not always a felicitous 
letter writer, nor does he always measure his words with accuracy 
or calculate their effect upon the public ; but it is extraordinary 
that the military authorities on the island should not only have 
passed these deplorable documents without censure, but should 
actually have transmitted them home. 

In the suppression of the rebellion and in these wholesale 
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measures of retribution the Governor took no share, though he 
fully accepted the responsibility for the acts of his subordinates, 
Having once placed the safety of the white inhabitants in the 
hands of the military, he refrained from interference. But in one 
conspicuous case he played a part which was destined to embitter 
his whole future life. George William Gordon was a coloured 
man of education and intelligence, owning considerable landed 
property in the parish of St. Thomas-in-the-East, which he repre- 
sented in the House of Assembly, as well as at Kingston and in 
other parts of the island. He was a member of the ‘Native 
Baptists,’ and had recently ordained as a deacon in that com- 
munity Paul Bogle, who was his intimate correspondent or friend. 
He had taken great interest in the parochial affairs of St. Thomas, 
and had been at one time appointed churchwarden, but his 
adhesion to the Baptists was held to disqualify him for that 
office. He had been removed from the vestry by Baron von 
Ketelhodt, tlie Custos, had subsequently brought an unsuccessful 
action against him, and was known to cherish bitter resentment 
against the Baron, against Mr. Herschell, and the local magistracy 
generally. It should be added that his estates were heavily 
mortgaged, and his financial affairs deeply involved. 

All through the spring and summer of 1865 Gordon had 
taken a leading part in the agitation which followed upon 
the publication of Dr. Underhill’s memorandum, and he had used 
language of a highly inflammatory and vindictive nature both 
towards the Government and the Governor. On October 11 
Gordon was far away from the scene of the massacre, being on his 
property at Cherry Garden, a place near Kingston, where Mr. 
Froude afterwards stayed on his visit to the West Indies; but 
when the news of the outbreak and its attendant horrors reached 
the latter place his name was at once associated in popular speech 
with the authors of the disturbances, and he was regarded both by 
friends and foes as being undoubtedly a party to it. He seems 
to have had news of the massacre at a period which, considering 
the distance between Morant Bay and Kingston, is difficult to 
reconcile with entire ignorance of what was in contemplation. 
Flight was suggested, but he disregarded the advice, adding that 
if he went to St. Thomas-in-the-East he would be the first man 
hanged, and on the 14th came into Kingston, which, it will be 
remembered, was excepted from the proclamation of martial law. 
On the 17th, while the police were searching unsuccessfully for 
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him, he went to the house of Major-General O’Connor and gave 
himself up. The general declined jurisdiction, but at that 
moment Governor Eyre arrived on the scene, and informed Gordon 
that he must accompany him on board the Wolverine, which was 
then about to start on a second trip for Morant Bay. 

Arrived there, he was put on shore as a prisoner, and on 
October 21 he was sent by Lieutenant-Colonel Nelson, an officer 
of considerable service and experience and in command of the 
troops on the spot, before a court-martial consisting of Lieu- 
tenant Brand, R.N., who acted as President, Lieutenant Errington, 
R.N.,and Ensign Kelly, of the 4th West India Regiment. He 
was charged with furthering the massacre at Morant Bay, ‘inciting 
and advising with certain insurgents, and thereby by his influence 
tending to cause the riot.’ After a six hours’ trial he was found 
guilty and sentenced to death. The finding was confirmed by 
Colonel Nelson, and forwarded through General O’Connor to 
Governor Eyre, who replied in writing that he quite concurred 
in the justice of the sentence and the necessity of carrying it 
into effect. Gordon was hanged on the morning of October 23 
from the centre arch of the ruined Court-house. 

The first news of the outbreak reached England on November 3, 
and caused a thrill of horror, The apprehension and concern were 
not lessened when fuller particulars of the outrages and excesses 
of the negroes were furnished by mail on the 13th. On the 17th, 
however, came the news of the complete suppression of the rising 
and the execution of Gordon, who was described as the ringleader 
in the insurrection. It was clear from the first that the re- 
pression had been ruthless, and the ‘Times’ on the following day 
anticipated that there would be an outcry, and expressed regret 
that the tone of the officers’ letters had not been more guarded. 
There succeeded a feeling of wonder that an outbreak which had 
caused such widespread alarm could have been quenched with 
such ease and rapidity. Then came the tale of the floggings 
and hangings and burnings of cottages, embellished with all the 
luxuriance of a tropical imagination, and multiplied far beyond 
the truth, which, indeed, scarcely needed exaggeration. On the 
top of all came the violation of the liberty of the subject involved 
in the removal of Gordon from civil jurisdiction and his trial by 
court-martial. There was a burst of indignation throughout the 
land. Ina very short time a ‘Jamaica Committee’ was formed, 
and meetings were held in London and throughout the provinces, 
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at which Governor Eyre and his subordinates were denounced 
in the most unmeasured terms. Speaking at Blackburn on 
November 30, John Bright did not hesitate to say that if murder 
had not changed its name and ceased to be a crime, he hoped to 
see the Governor of Jamaica and his accomplices standing at the 
Bar for the murder of Gordon. 

Associated with the great tribune were Mr. ‘Tom’ Hughes, 
then member for Lambeth; Mr. Peter Taylor, member for 
Leicester, a veteran of the Anti-Corn Law League and an eminent 
opponent of vaccination; Mr. Frederic Harrison, and Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, M.P. A large section of the Press took the same line: 
there was little or no restraint in what the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ 
called ‘the brutal and senseless outcry,’ and anonymous letters 
and telegrams of a disgraceful nature were directed to Miss Eyre, 
who had the temerity to beg, in print, that her brother might 
not be condemned unheard. 

This aspect of the case had few sympathisers among the 
white population of Jamaica. The Governor’s ‘ prompt forethought, 
vigorous action, and generous courage’ were in the mouths of all. 
Addresses of gratitude and of confidence poured in from every corner 
of the island—from every class of society, from the Legislative 
Council, from the House of Assembly, from the magistracy, and 
inhabitants of every parish, from grand juries and custodes, from 
the clergy, from the heads of private families, and from the women, 
who felt that they owed the Governor an especial debt. Mrs. 
Stewart, the wife of the Archdeacon, and 2,809 other ladies pre- 
sented a memorial in which their fervent and heartfelt thankful- 
ness was expressed to his Excellency for saving them, ‘their 
families and their homes, from outrage, desolation, and ruin.’ 

Our gratitude is enhanced by the sad and solemn recollection, no less of the 
miseries over which widows, orphans, and other victims of wrong have now to 
mourn, than of the horrors to which we ourselves had been doomed. 

The inhabitants of Jamaica had ever at their door the example 
of the black republic of Haiti, and the memory of the awful scenes 
of bloodshed and lust and agony in which the French planters and 
their families had been exterminated by the negroes in 1793. At 
the meetings which preceded the Morant Bay rising there had 
been ominous references to Haiti; and the white population, scat- 
tered in isolated and unprotected positions and widely separated 
from each other, had passed through all the anguish of anticipation. 
To the planters the trend of feeling at home was equally incom- 
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prehensible and repellent, just as those excellent and humane 
people to whom ‘massacre, torture, and black despair’ are mere 
idle words can little appreciate the sort of temperament which is 
engendered where a native rising is an ever-present possibility. 

On December 30, 1865, a Royal Commission was issued to 
inquire into the origin, nature, and circumstances of the ‘dis- 
turbances’ in Jamaica, and ‘ with respect to the measures adopted 
in the course of their suppression,’ wherein ‘it is alleged that 
excessive and unlawful severity had been used.’ The Commis- 
sioners appointed were Major-General Sir Henry Storks, a soldier 
of long military service and considerable experience in civil 
administration, together with Mr. Russell Gurney, the Recorder of 
London, and Mr. John Blossett Maule, Recorder of Leeds, both of 
them barristers of high standing and accustomed to the exercise of 
judicial functions. he secretary, Mr. C. S. Roundell, also a 
barrister, and for many years a member of the House of Commons, 
still survives. It was impossible to disguise the fact that Eyre 
was practically on his trial before the Commission, and with such 
a cloud hanging over him his retention of the office of Governor 
was hardly practicable. He was superseded pendente lite, and the 
senior Commissioner, Sir Henry Storks, took his place. 

The labours of the Commission were thorough and exhaustive ; 
730 witnesses were examined and sixty separate sittings were held 
between January 25 and March 21, 1866. Governor Eyre gave 
evidence at great length, besides furnishing an enormous mass of 
documentary evidence to the Commissioners. It is, I think, im- 
possible to read his examination, whatever view one takes of his 
actions, without feeling that he bore himself with dignity in a 
very trying situation, and that he had conducted himself in 
what he felt to be a great emergency with a single eye to the 
safety of the people committed to his charge. 

The report was despatched from Jamaica on April 9, re- 
ceived in London on the 30th; and five out of its seven clauses 
contained a.complete vindication of the Governor. The Commis- 
sioners found : 

(1) That the disturbances in St. Thomas-in-the-East had their immediate 
origin in a planned resistance to lawful authority. 

(2) That while the obtaining of land free from rent and a want of confidence 
in the local tribunals were among the predisposing motives of the rioters, ‘not a 
few contemplated the attainment of their ends by the death or expulsion of the 


white inhabitants of the island.’ 
(3) That though the original design was confined to a small portion of the 
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parish of St. Thomas-in-the-East, the disorder spread with singular rapidity over 
an extensive tract of country, ‘and that such was the state of excitement pre- 
vailing in other parts of the island that, had more than a momentary success 
been obtained by the insurgents, their ultimate overthrow would have been 
attended with a still more fearful loss of life and property.’ 

(4) That praise is due to Governor Eyre for the skill, promptitude, and vigour 
which he manifested during the early stages of the insurrection, to the exercise 
of which qualities its speedy termination is in a great degree to be attributed. 

(5) That the military and naval operations appear to us to have been prompt 
and judicious. 


On the other hand: 

(6) That by the continuance of martial law in its full force to the extreme limit 
of its statutory operation the people were deprived for longer than the neces- 
sary period of the great constitutional privileges by which the security of life and 
property is provided for. 

(7) That the punishments inflicted were excessive: (a) that the punishment 
of death was unnecessarily frequent; (b) that the floggings were reckless, and at 
Bath positively barbarous; (c) that the burning of 1,000 houses was wanton and 
cruel. 

The responsibility for the amount and kind of the punish- 
ments thus stigmatised clearly rests with the military authorities, 
to whom the execution of martial law was delegated. It is equally 
clear that the responsibility for what the Commissioners regarded 
as the unnecessary prolongation of martial law, with its con- 
sequent severities, lay with the Governor. 

To the case of Gordon the Commissioners devoted a separate 
section of their report. After a careful review of the evidence, 
they found that though by his words and writings Gordon had 
probably produced a material effect upon the minds of Bogle 
and his followers, and did much to produce that excitement 
and discontent throughout the island which rendered the spread 
of the insurrection exceedingly probable, yet they could see 
no sufficient proof either of his complicity in the outbreak at 
Morant Bay, or of his having been a party to a general conspiracy 
against the Government. They added their opinion ‘ that the true 
explanation of Mr. Gordon’s conduct is to be found in the account 
which he has given of himself: “‘I have gone as far as I can go, 
but no further,”’ and that though this educated member of the 
Legislature might know well the distinction between (to use his 
own words) a “rebellion ” and a “demonstration,” it would not be 
so easy to his ignorant and fanatical followers. When we are told 
that as recently as September 4 he had used the words at a meeting, 
“We must doas Haiti does,” it is difficult to feel any very profound 
sympathy with him, and the cry of one of the blacks who was being 
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led to execution, ‘‘ See what Massa Gordon bring me to,” is a melan- 
choly commentary on whatever good intentions Mr. Gordon may 
have been endowed with.’ Yet a case of such gravity demanded a 
more responsible tribunal than a court-martial consisting of two 
naval lieutenants and an ensign in a West India regiment. 

The publication of the report and the evidence in the form of 
an enormously bulky Blue-book produced a profound effect, and 
rekindled the flame of agitation, which had somewhat died down. 
Whether a strong Ministry could have reinstated Eyre in his post 
as Governor, and whether after a verdict in which praise and 
censure were so closely blended they would have been justified, may 
be doubted. But Lord Russell’s Administration was notoriously 
weak, and the outcry against Eyre raged fiercest among those with 
whom he could least afford to quarrel. Governor Eyre was recalled. 
His fall was made as gentle for him as possible by the terms in 
which the decision was communicated to him; but the blunt fact 
remained that he was a ruined man, and that his career was over. 
In May 1866 he quitted the island which, in the opinion of nine- 
tenths of the white population, he had saved from the horrors 
of Haiti and St. Domingo, carrying away with him such a tribute 
of gratitude, regard, and affection as falls to the lot of few colonial 
(iovernors.' 

The Jamaica Committee at home were scarcely more satisfied 
with what they called the feeble and timid report. As far back 
as January they had consulted Mr. (afterwards Sir) James Fitz- 
james Stephen as to the proper steps to take for invoking the law, 
and they now prepared to act on his opinion. A serious differ- 
ence, however, soon made itself manifest in their ranks. The 
majority of the Committee and their supporters were for the 
immediate prosecution of the ex-Governor and his subordinates on 
the charge of murdering Gordon. The Government, when inter- 
rogated in Parliament, declined to undertake any such proceeding, 
on the ground that Eyre had been fully convinced of Gordon’s 
guilt and had acted without legal ‘ malice.’ Not deterred by this, 
the Committee resolved to prosecute, either by themselves or 
through Mrs. Gordon, and fresh funds were collected and the 


' It may be added that several months after the Commissioners had come 
home, and when Eyre’s successor, Sir Peter Grant, was firmly in the saddle, a 
number of trials before the regular civil tribunals proved much more premeditation 
in the outbreak than had come out before the Commissioners, and sentences of 
great severity were awarded by the Courts. 
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meetings renewed through the country. Their chairman, how- 
ever, Mr. Buxton, M.P. for East Surrey, resigned his position and 
seceded from the Committee, followed by several others who held 
with him that criminal proceedings were bound to fail and would 
result in a triumph to the accused, and that they might rest 
content with the recall and disgrace of the Governor. 

A final effort, however, was made to induce the Government 
to follow the wishes of the Jamaica Committee, and on July 31 
Mr. Buxton moved a series of resolutions deploring the excessive 
punishments that had been inflicted during the late disturbances, 
approving the dismissal of Governor Eyre, calling for compensa- 
tion to the families of the black victims, and for a remission of 
sentences for all those still undergoing punishments. Lord 
Russell’s Administration had been overthrown on June 18, and 
Lord Derby reigned in his stead, the Colonial Office being repre- 
sented in the Commons by Sir Charles Adderley (now Lord 
Norton), the Under Secretary. 

Mr. Buxton’s speech was free from the intemperances of the 
platform, but it contained a powerful and moving recital of the 
floggings and burnings, a fierce attack on the youngsters who 
comprised the courts-martial, on the senior officers who approved 
and confirmed their sentences, and on the ‘cold indifference to 
the anguish of the people exhibited by the Governor.’ He made 
light of the supposed danger to the island, laughed at the idea of 
conspiracy, and represented the tumult and massacre at Port 
Morant as an agrarian riot badly handled by the authorities. As 
was said by Sir Charles Adderley, he picked out of the report of 
the Commissioners all that censured the Jamaica authorities, and 
omitted all that praised or excused them. Mr. John Stuart Mill 
followed with a cold logical argument, in which he expressed his 
intention of prosecuting Eyre and of establishing ‘the great 
principle of the responsibility to the law of all agents of the 
Executive for taking human life without justification.’ 

The burden of opposition fell upon Mr. Cardwell and Mr. 
W. E. Forster, who had been respectively Secretary and Under 
Secretary for the Colonies during the period when Eyre’s conduct 
was under investigation. Mr. Forster held that the Governor 
deserved the censure of the House of Commons, but deprecated 
the idea of prosecution ; and while crediting Eyre with being a 
humane and conscientious man, said that there were particular 
circumstances connected with the Jamaica Act which practically 
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left the Governor no option in declaring martial law. Mr. 
Cardwell went further, and expressed strong concurrence with all 
the language used by the Commissioners in Eyre’s favour, and 
pointed to him as a man who, amid universal anxiety and alarm, 
had retained some portion, at any rate, of his self-possession. 
The fatal mistake had been, he said, the continuance of martial 
law for the full period of thirty days. Mr. Russell Gurney rose 
to asseverate his opinion that while the evidence on which Gordon 
was condemned might have possibly subjected him to an indict- 
ment for sedition, it was totally insufficient to justify a conviction 
for murder. At the same time he indignantly traversed Mr. 
Buxton’s description of the original outbreak, both as to its origin 
and gravity, and pointed out how completely the latter had 
ignored the planned risings, the drillings, the war-cry of ‘ Colour 
for colour!’ and the significant fact that ‘the trash-houses’ for 
crushing the sugar were invariably left standing on the ruined 
plantations for the use of their future masters. 

Mr. Baillie Cochrane (afterwards Lord Lamington) and Colonel 
North (not the nitrate king, but the member for Oxfordshire) spoke 
out for Eyre. Mr. Hughes, on the other hand, thought he ought 
to welcome the opportunity of clearing his character in the dock, 
and Mr. Ayrton, afterwards famous as Mr. Gladstone’s First Com- 
missioner of Works, advocated impeachment, a course which was 
not likely to commend itself to those who remembered the dreary 
farce into which the proceedings against Warren Hastings had de- 
generated. Finally, after Sir Charles Adderley had intimated that 
both compensation and a revision of sentences were in contempla- 
tion, the House passed, without a division, the resolution deploring 
the excessive punishments, and allowed the others to be withdrawn. 

The Jamaica Committee had received somewhat cold en- 
couragement, but it now set to work, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Mill, to bring the man whom they regarded as ‘ the splendid 
delinquent’ to justice. There were many who hoped to see him 
hang as high as Governor Wall, whom tardy justice had overtaken 
in 1802 for acts of cruelty committed twenty years before. The 
recently published letters of John Richard Green record Lady 
Salisbury’s epigram, ‘ Here is the Eyre, come, let us kill him.’ 

Meanwhile Eyre’s friends had not been idle. When the first 
mutterings of the storm had become audible, Henry Kingsley, 
the brilliant writer whose novels have been somewhat eclipsed 
by a brother's fame, had dwelt on his splendid Australian 
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record, and described him as a man eminently ‘kind, generous, 
and just.’ The author of ‘Geoffrey Hamlyn’ could speak with 
some authority, both as to his championship of the natives and 
his work asan explorer. Sir Roderick Murchison, as the President 
of the Royal Geographical Society, was no less warm in his praises, 
And in the ‘ Daily Telegraph’ of December 19, 1865, appeared a 
letter signed John Ruskin, which, amid much charming irre- 
levance, protested that the writer had thought better of Mr. Mill 
and Mr. Hughes ‘ than that they would countenance this fatuous 
outery against Governor Eyre.’ ‘Let the men,’ he added, ‘ who 
would now deserve well of England, reserve their impeachments, 
or turn them from those among us who have saved colonies to 
those who have destroyed nations.’ 

But a fiercer fighter than Ruskin was to come on the scene. 
Brooding in his lonely room at Cheyne Row, the Sage of Chelsea 
was stirred into a white heat of fury at what he considered the 
base and ungenerous treatment of Governor Eyre. In charac- 
teristic language he branded his recall and prosecution as the 
‘reward for saving the West Indies and hanging one incendiary 
mulatto, well worth the hanging if I can judge.’ To quote the 
words of Mr. Froude : 

Beaten as he himself was to the ground, he took weapon in hand again, and 
stood forward with such feeble support as he could find for an unpopular cause, 
in defence of a grossly injured man. 

An ‘Eyre Defence Committee’ was formed in the course of 
the autumn, and an appeal to the public was made for funds, 
which was liberally responded to. Carlyle was voted into the 
chair at the first meeting, and became, with Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, its vice-president. Ruskin and Charles Kingsley were 
among its leading spirits, and on December 15, 1866, Carlyle 
sent to Miss Bromley a copy of a speech by the former, and wrote: 


While all the world stands tremulous, shilly-shallying from the gutter, 
impetuous Ruskin plunges his rapier up to the very hilt in the abominable belly 
of the vast blockheadism, and leaves it staring very considerably. 


Carlyle’s own metaphor has been often quoted: the captain of 
a burning ship, by immediate and bold exertion, had put the fire 
out, and had been called to account for having flung a bucket or 
two of water into the hold beyond what was necessary. He had 
damaged some of the cargo, perhaps, but he had saved the ship. 

All through the year meetings and counter-meetings were 
held up and down the country side, and the Press teemed with 
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letters, argumentative and vituperative. Society was rent asunder 
much as the French nation over the Dreyfus case, and many of 
the ‘demonstrations’ were of a stormy character. There are 
survivors who remember when a ‘ knuckle-duster’ was part of the 
equipment of those who held strong views, and were prone toexpress 
them to an adverse audience. Governor Eyre himself arrived in 
England on August 12, and was greeted with a complimentary 
banquet at Southampton, at which Charles Kingsley was reported 
to have described his actions in Jamaica as a display of modern 
chivalry, words which prompted Sir George Trevelyan to write: 

Let’s rather speak of what was felt by us who value ‘ Yeast’ 

On learning who had led the chair at that triumphal feast, 

Where Hampshire’s town and county joined a civic wreath to fling 

O’er him, the great pro-consul, whose renown through time shall ring. 

.... That he who gave our ancient creeds their first and rudest shock, 

Till half the lads for pattern took his Chartist Alton Locke, 

. . . . Should teach that ‘ modern chivalry’ has found its noblest egress 

In burning Baptist villages, and stringing up a negress. 


On January 6, 1867, Mr. Stephen applied at Bow Street 
before Sir Thomas Henry, on behalf of Mr. Mill and Mr. 
Peter Taylor (the widowed Mrs. Gordon having declined to 
prosecute), for a warrant against Colonel Nelson and Lieutenant 
Brand on the charge of having wilfully murdered George William 
Gordon, and after a good deal of evidence and a learned legal argu- 
ment, the accused were committed for trial at the Central Criminal 
Court. Mr. Stephen was less successful in his application for a 
warrant against Eyre himself. The latter was residing in Shrop- 
shire, at Adderley Hall, and on March 25 Mr. Stephen appeared 
before a full bench of magistrates at Market Drayton, presided 
over by Sir Baldwin Leighton, Chairman of Quarter Sessions for 
the County. The ex-Governor was charged with having been an 
accessory before the fact to the murder of Gordon; he was 
represented by the present Lord Chancellor, then Mr. Giffard, 
and after a prolonged hearing the application was refused, the 
magistrates being unanimously of opinion that the evidence did 
not raise a strong or probable presumption of guilt. 

At the Old Bailey, on April 10, an indictment for murder was 
duly preferred against Nelson and Brand. Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
Lord Chief Justice, himself charged the grand jury in an address 
which lasted six hours, and is looked upon as the classic judicial 
utterance on the history, existence, and nature of martial law in 
England. The points to which he asked the jury to direct their 
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mind were, whether the accused had jurisdiction to try Gordon, 
and, if so, was the jurisdiction exercised honestly, or corruptly for 
the purpose of getting rid of a political opponent. If the jury 
had any opinion that the jurisdiction to exercise martial law was 
not satisfactorily made out, or had any doubt whether the accused 
had acted honestly and faithfully in the discharge of their duties, 
then the Chief Justice thought it would be the safer course for the 
jury to ‘let the matter go forward.’ 

The jury ignored the bill, making, however, a formal present- 
ment that it was highly desirable that martial law should be more 
clearly defined—a recommendation which has gone the way of 
most presentments. 

After this rebuff it was thought by many sympathisers with 
the Jamaica Committee that enough had been done, and that the 
wisdom of Mr. Buxton’s advice had been justified. Amongst 
these was Mr. Stephen, who felt, according to his brother and 
biographer, that to proceed further would look like a vindictive 
prosecution, and he ceased for the future to act as their counsel, 
to the no small dudgeon of Mill, who chafed at such want of zeal 
in the matter. 

Nothing daunted, the Committee persisted on their course, 
and on June 2, 1868, an indictment was brought before a 
grand jury of Middlesex, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
charging Mr. Eyre, in twenty-one counts, with various mis- 
demeanours in connection with the Jamaica rising. They 
included the maintenance of martial law after the necessity for it 
had ceased, the removal of Gordon from Kingston, and the causing 
him to be tried by a court which had no jurisdiction over him, 
together with the flogging of certain negroes, for which it was 
alleged he was directly responsible. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn, on whom, as senior puisne judge, it 
devolved to charge the grand jury, put the hypotheses in a some- 
what more favourable light to the accused than is to be found 
in the charge of his chief in the case of Nelson and Brand. 


‘If the jury thought that Eyre sent Gordon to Morant Bay to hang him be- 
cause he would be acquitted under the common law and ordinary tribunals,’ then 
it was an act of grave and lawless oppression, and a bill ought to be found at 
once. But if they should hold, putting themselves as much as possible in the 
Governor’s position, ‘that he thought there was a dangerous insurrection and 
conspiracy spreading throughout the island, and that it was necessary for sup- 
pressing it that Gordon should be summarily tried, because there was no time to 
wait,’ then Eyre would be excused, however mistaken, in acting under the powers 
conferred upon him by the Colonial Legislature for that purpose, and there 
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should be no bill. Secondly, Was Eyre guilty of that degree of want of care and 
reasonable calmness and moderation which a man in his position was bound to 
exercise as to render him criminally responsible ? 


The jury found for Eyre on both points by ignoring the bill. 

This was the last criminal proceeding to which the ex- 
Governor was subjected, though he was harassed by a series of 
civil suits for assault, false imprisonment, &c., the last of which, 
by a negro named Phillipps, was dismissed in January 1869, the 
indemnity of the Colonial Legislature being deemed a sufficient 
estoppel. The Jamaica Committee had ceased to exist by that time, 
having failed, as Mr. Peter Taylor admitted, in its main object, 
but ‘having procured an authoritative declaration that the law 
was what they maintained it to be.’ And as John Stuart Mill puts 
it in his ‘ Autobiography’ : 

We had given an emphatic warning to those who might be tempted to 
similar guilt thereafter, that though they might escape the actual sentence of a 
criminal tribunal, they were not safe against being puto some trouble and ex- 
pense in order to avoid it. 

Of that there can be no doubt, for on July 8, 1872, Parlia- 
ment voted 4,133/. to defray the costs incurred by Mr. Eyre in 
the various criminal prosecutions instituted against him. The 
vote, in spite of the fact that the Government were pledged to it 
by a promise made by their predecessors, was bitterly opposed, 
and eventually carried by 243 to 130, after a debate in which the 
whole story of the rising and its suppression was thrashed out again. 

With that vote Governor Eyre disappears from history, and 
his death at Walreddon Manor, near Tavistock, on November 30 
last was only a surprise because few imagined him to be still 
living. In his long retirement he maintained dignified silence 
on the events which had once convulsed England, and he 
left his case to the verdict of posterity. As to what that verdict 
should be men will always differ, as was said by his biographer 
in the ‘Times,’ so long as the types of mind represented by 
Ruskin, Froude, and Carlyle on the one hand, are matched by 
those of Bright and Mill and Buxton on the other. Whatever 
his errors of judgment may have been—and they were un- 
doubtedly grave—it seems to me that he saved Jamaica from 
a terrible civil war, and that he met with but a scant measure of 
that tolerance and consideration which is the meed of all men 
who are called upon to act promptly in a moment of great peril. 


J. B. ATLAY. 
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XIII. 









ALTHOUGH at the time of writing it is only mid-January, there 
is a feeling of spring in the air. Our letters from Loamshire 
report the first crocus of the season in the south garden at Proud- 
flesh Park; and Tom Topham-Sawyer, sending us a brace of 
pheasants, remarked with characteristic grace that in this muggy 
weather nothing would keep, and so he was obliged to clear out his 
larder. But, though the physical season is thus abnormally mild, 
there is a certain rigour in the religious atmosphere of Stuccovia, 
and for its cause we must look back a little. The vicar returned 
from Torquay just at the end of Advent; but the accumulation 
of Christmas Trees, social gatherings, and Plum-Pudding Services 
has proved a little too much for even his renovated strength. On 
the last night of the old year he conducted a novel devotion in 
church. It was announced as ‘voices of eminent preachers, 
heard through the phonograph, with illustrative comments ;’ and 
was so timed that, just as the clock struck twelve, Dr. Liddon was 
heard saying, in the tone of a half-stifled Punch, ‘ We stand ata 
division of time: we look backward and we look onwards.’ The 
effect, as the Parish Magazine said, was supernaturally solemn, 
but the reaction was too much for Soulsby. The pew-opener 
tells Bertha that he swooned in the vestry, and that, when she 
pressed a glass of water to his lips and the curate told him to buck 
up, he only murmured with half-closed eyes— 


O, ’tis a burthen, Bumpstead, ’tis a burthen 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven. 






























When Bertha reported this collapse, Selina observed with acrimony 
that if Mr. Soulsby would only take Pulsatilla before preaching 
and Grape-nuts afterwards, perhaps he wouldn't have to desert his 
parish for six months every year. But Dr. Snuffin, who has in 
high perfection that faculty of sympathy which is so invaluable 
in a family physician, likened his patient to a high-bred racer 
which will go till it drops; and recommended him to lie in bed 
till ten every morning and to drink a pint of dry champagne 
with his luncheon and dinner. The churchwardens, the district- 
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visitors, and the Fishers in Deep Waters, joined in a chorus of 
warning against ‘ overdoing it,’ and the vicar so far yielded as to 
call in a good deal of clerical assistance. Father Adderley has 
more than once swooped down from his high perch in the Maryle- 
bone Road; and the Cowley Fathers from Dartmouth Street have 
been unremitting in their attentions. Hence arises that rigour of 
which I spoke before as marring the mildness of our religious 


" atmosphere. I have observed that, whether on grounds of reason 
2% or of mere prejudice, English people dislike a man in a petticoat 
. —‘a woman with a great peard under her muffler’—and though 
0 


Father Black and Father Waggett have given us the most 
8y excellent sermons, their appearance in Stucco Road, which is the 





es part of our parish least touched by ecclesiastical influences, has 
= given rise to unfavourable comment. The minister of the Wesleyan 
Chapel has preached a discourse on the ‘ Vestments of Baal,’ 
‘ which has been reported in the local press ; and Miss Scrimgeour, a 
ss member of the ‘ Presbyterian Church of England,’ whatever that 
Pes . A - . Z 
. may be, has been distributing from door to door a warning poem 
ms (printed at Chelmsford), which lamentably fails to distinguish 
” between our truly Anglican organisations and those of an alien type. 
ars, 
und THE COMING OF THE MONKS. 
was Wherefore should they come to England, 
ta Companies of banded foes :—- 
Come to England in the open, 
The ” P 
While their tactics England knows— 
nn, If their influence is evil 
ner Where the legislature ties, 
. What their mischief where their system 
she : ‘ A _ 
‘oils Legislative law defies ? 
Freedom!! Aye, aye, give them freedom 
Such as we and ours may claim, 
In the ranks of social labour 
To uphold an honest name ; 
But I know not, oh, I know not 
ony Where is England’s common sense, 
ing That she lets her halls to traitors 
his i And ignores her own defence. 
; in Is it not enough that lately 
bl Up and down the land has sprung 
— Locked and barred and bolted buildings 
acer For the hiding of our young? 
bed Many a father would have sooner 
one Parted with his household stuff ; 
o Many a mother’s heart is broken— 
niet Tell me, is it not enough ? 
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Do we want our boys to wither 
‘Neath a monasteric blight ; 
With the priestly bands around them 

And the Bible out of sight? 
Should we swell the list of voters, 

Who at touch of foreign spring, 
Through the ballot could endanger 
The position of our king? 


Wherefore should they come to England ? 
Wherefore should their haunts be free 
From the government inspector, 
In this land of liberty ? 
And since nuns are noted beggars, 
How does English law avail, 
While these bold bag-carrying spinsters 
All escape the common gaol ? 


An alarmist! aye, I know it, 
My opponents know it too ; 
Know the danger and the duty 
Of the Protestants they woo: 
It might rouse us could we witness 
How they grin behind their cow], 
At our ineffectual clearing 
Of the nest they come to foul. 


O, the sorrow would be lessened 
If old England did not know ; 
But she has the lights of ages 
Falling on her welcomed foe : 
God sends night to those who love it, 
And our warnings men will note, 
When the papacy in England 
Takes her hostess by the throat. 


‘ This is eloquence,’ said Queen Caroline, when Jeanie Deans 
had made an end of pleading for her sister. ‘This is eloquence’ 
cried many a Stuecovian Protestant, when he pictured the British 
father ‘parting with his household stuff’ to save his son. The 
scene of the Papacy taking her hostess by the throat seemed to 
suggest a woodcut for the ‘Police News.’ The thought of our 
monastic preachers ‘grinning’ at us ‘behind their cowl’ was 
excessively annoying; and, as an excuse for not giving is always 
welcome, our front doors have been rudely banged in the face of 
the ‘bold bag-carrying spinsters’ from the convent in Stucco 
Vale. 

To what lengths this religious rigour would have gone, and 
how far it would have frozen the stream of neighbourly goodwill, 
it skills not now to inquire; for, before a parochial crisis had 
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time to arise, a sudden scare of smallpox has recalled our atten- 
tion to the secular sphere. As long as the disease confined its 
ravages to Camberwell and Poplar we regarded it with philosophic 
calm. 


We bore their sufferings with such equanimity 
That everyone exclaimed, ‘What magnanimity !’ 
We agreed that sanitation was everything—that if people would 
live in filth they must expect disease; and as Stuccovia is a 
remarkably clean and airy district we felt that virtue was its own 
reward. But one fine day a case was reported from Stucco 
Gardens Mews, and in an instant the whole spirit of the place 
was changed. How the disease had made its way into so well- 
regulated a parish we shall never know ; and indeed the sceptical 
are inclined to believe that it has never been within five 
miles of our sacred precincts. But undoubtedly one of the 
district visitors found a child with a rash, and insisted on calling 
in Dr. Snuffin, who, with disinterested zeal for the public health, 
told all his patients that they must at once be revaccinated. 
Marvellous was the result of this ukase. Selina, who, since she 
took to unauthorised systems of medicine, has poured scorn on 
vaccination as a disgusting and archaic superstition, not only was 
vaccinated herself, but caused a domestic revolution by insisting 
that all the servants should follow suit. Muggins, the dingy 
retainer, had been deeply pitted with the disease in infancy, but 
this availed him nothing against Selina’s sanitary zeal; and the 
cook, who will never see sixty again, pleaded in vain the case, 
well known to her, of a young person at Friller’s, the great dress- 
maker’s, who ‘’ad such a harm through bein’ done that it ’ad to 
be cut hoff above the elber.’ 

Mr. Soulsby preached a mystical sermon on the Golden Calf, 
interpreting it as prophetic of that most beneficent boon of 
science which will be immortally associated with the name 
of Jenner ; and fainted three times when subjected to the process. 
Mr. Barrington-Bounderley, laudably anxious to set a good 
example to his constituents, goes about with a red ribbon tied 
round the arm of his astrachan coat. Dr. Snuffin, whose horses 
have hitherto been a little touched in the wind or else afflicted 
with string-halt, and were presumably bought cheap in considera- 
tion of those infirmities, has now broken out into a pair of 
steppers; and a grand piano has been seen going in at his 
drawing-room window. 
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Young Bumpstead ‘took’ rather badly, and carries his left 
arm ina sling. Having been recommended by Snuffin to take it 
easy for a day or two, he spends most of his time in our dining- 
room, where his contests with Bertha at Ping-Pong are Homeric, 
and have led to betting. Bertha is a capital hand at all athletic 
exercises. She rides, rows, skates, swims, and cycles, has won the 
Toamshire Annual Prize for lawn-tennis, and captains a girls’ golf 
club. When she is staying in Stuccovia she rather misses these 
‘ accustomed exercises, and Ping-Pong is the only substitute which 
our resources provide. Selina, indeed, has a certain contempt for 
bodily prowess. She likes games which, as she says, ‘involve a 
little mind,’ and when I seek to renew my youth by playing 
croquet she professes that she can see nothing to admire in a fat 
man trying to squeeze a big ball through a narrow hoop, though, 
to be sure, it is better than bowls. ‘My dear Robert, if you 
were such a goose as to stoop double directly after dinner you 
would die no other death.’ That a bosom which harbours these 
sentiments should have melted towards Ping-Pong is, I am con- 
vinced, partly due to the influence of fashion. My Selina loves 
to keep abreast with what Soulsby calls ‘the great mundane 
movement.’ She has heard that Lord Salisbury and the Bishop 
of London played Ping-Pong when they met at Sandringham the 
other day, and (though she expressed a high-sniffing contempt for 
such nonsense when she first read it) I am persuaded that this 
paragraph from ‘Classy Cuttings’ was not without its effect upon 
her mind. It has been suggested by unfriendly critics of the 
game that the language is ironical; but Selina, who has all the 
admirable gravity of her sex, takes it ‘at the foot of the letter.’ 





























Conferences about political party matters, about the settlement of the Boer 
War, about education, and the housing of the working classes are no doubt all 
very well in their way. They may be useful, of course, and for those who are 
interested in such matters they may have their importance. But the really 
momentous question of the day is, How can we best promote the interests of the 
great Ping-Pong movement? How can the game be most widely popularised ? 
What can be done to add interest to it, and to bring the rules by which it is 
governed into closer harmony with the eternal principles of right and justice? 
Some of the greatest of living authorities, and many of the most gifted and 
accomplished players in the British Empire, have, I understand, been sitting in 
solemn conclave for the discussion of imperatively needed changes in the laws 
of the game, and anxiously debating proposals for some sort of national federa- 
tion. It seems probable therefore that Ping-Pong is about to enter on a new 
phase of interest and importance, and that upper and middle-class society will 
have less time and attention to bestow on such troublesome and unpleasant 
matters as the South African War and the evils of the drink-trade. 
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Selina does not herself play Ping-Pong, though she is all in 
favour of it for the young and thoughtless. Her own brow wears 
a preoccupied air, and there is that in her manner and bearing 
which assurés me that her mind is big with solemn purposes. 

Lord Beaconsfield, when he depicted the high-born damsels 
of Muriel Towers brushing their hair at night, broke off with the 
quaint “posiopesis,—‘ But we must not profane the mysteries of 
Bona Dea.’ I am much too cautious to commit myself to any 
original observations about woman’s dress; but I am conscious of 
an impalpable feeling in the air which portends some startling 
development. Just a year ago, a loyal population was plunged 
into mourning ; and, though Selina really looks her best in black, 
and was once told with amiable frankness by dear old Lady 
Farringford, that she ‘was a fright in yaller, I have for some 
time been aware that she was growing restive under the dis- 
cipline of twelve months’ sombreness. Bertha frankly revels in 
bright colours, and, if left to her own devices, would bedizen her- 
self like a macaw. For my own part, these concerns do not. 
touch me, as long as my women-kind confine their operations to 
Stuccovia ; but occasionally our old friends of the County or the 
world remember us, and then I have to escort my wife and 
sister-in-law into a more formidable society. Iconfess to anxious 
moments when I see the lost companions of my youth gazing 
critically at Selina’s gown, or hear them whispering that Bertha 
isn’t a bad-looking girl, but her clothes look as if they had come 
out of a rag-bag. Splendour we cannot attain; but a chaste 
sobriety of apparel is within our compass, and I dread experi- 
ments in millinery. Judge, therefore, of my consternation when 
I lately picked up a notice of Friller’s winter sales, and found 
the following items marked with Selina’s violet ink : 

Navy Blue Serge Bolero, trimmed blue and white velvet, with large ermine 
sailor collar, skirt with box-pleated flounce, and strapped blue and white velvet. 

Red Faced Cloth Zouave, fancy strapping of own material, white embroidered 
cloth collar, facings and cuffs studded with quaint buttons, skirt strapped and 
studded to match coat. 

Mauve Shag Cloth Russian Blouse, collar and facings and cuffs of white cloth, 
with fancy braid box-pleated skirt. 

Ducks-egg Green Coat, faced velvet, and trimmed white braid, slightly soiled. 

Mauve Hopsac, strapped faced cloth, bolero and skirt stitched and tucked, 
lined through silk, slightly soiled ; suitable for short stout figure. 


Well indeed is it for ardent youth that it cannot foresee its 
future. ‘Seek not to proticipate,’ is the wisest of warnings. . On 
15—2 
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that long-distant night at the Loamshire Hunt Ball, when I first 
learned that I had proposed to Selina and had been accepted by 
her, I little thought that I should some day have to lead about 
a wife in a Navy Blue Bolero or a Shag Cloth Blouse; but even 
less that the developments of time would link me to a ‘short 
stout figure,’ in a ‘ Mauve Hopsac,’ or a ‘ Ducks-egg Green Coat, 
slightly soiled.’ 

But, if these things are to be done—as I understand they 
are—in the light of day, far worse are the deeds of darkness, 
Under the heading of ‘Evening Dresses,’ I find that the violet 
ink has been alarmingly busy. Sympathetic crosses of appro- 
bation are prefixed to the succeeding items, while marks of 
interrogation against the annexed prices indicate a characteristic 
determination to drive a bargain : 

Pink Chiffon Princess Gown, bodice embroidered corals and pearls, band. 
somely trimmed lace, flowing overtrain. 20 gns. 

Black Point d’Esprit gown, baby bodice, trimmed jet and silver sequins, em- 
roidered on cream panne, skirt with 18 net frills in front and wider at back, 
niched at waist. 18 gns. 

Pink Kilted Chiffon Princess Dress, with insertion of ecru lace, black lace 
applique, pin-boxed velvet poppies. 12 gns. 

White soft satin, with lace embroidered violets in baskets and pearls, embroi- 
dered sequins, straps of velvet, applique lace and velvet flowers, baby bodice em- 
broidered jet and steel, with primula garniture. 25 gns. 


Now if, as I surmise, some at least of these garments are in- 
tended for Bertha’s wearing, I confess that I deplore the prospect. 
I cannot believe that the dear girl will look her best in ‘ Pink 
Kilted Chiffon,’ even though it be enlivened by ‘ pin-boxed velvet 
poppies.’ The object of dress, I take it, is marriage; and that 
supreme end of woman will, I believe, be more readily attained 
by simpler methods. Bertha Topham-Sawyer in a well-cut habit, 
popping over the Loamshire fences, or tittupping along Rotten 
Row, is a spectacle as attractive as Die Vernon on her black hunter 
or Mary of Scotland on ‘ Rosabelle.’ In a home-spun skirt and a 
red jacket, wielding a golf-club or driving the ‘bung’ at hockey, 
she is a figure that might inspire heroes, and is absolutely fatal 
to susceptible curates. But in a ‘ baby bodice’ and ‘ flowing over- 
train,’ ‘niched’ at the waist, and garnished with primulas, she 
will, I fear, create a less felicitous impression. 

It used, I believe, to he held by that section of English society 
to which Selina and I by birth belonged that ‘frippery was the 


ambition of a huckster’s daughter ;’ but one cannot live twenty 
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years in Stuccovia without imbibing something of its spirit. Evil 
communications with the Cashingtons and the Barrington- 
Bounderleys corrupt good manners; and for my own part I fancy 
that, in our narrow sphere, we are experiencing that ‘ Americani- 
sation of the World’ on which Mr. Stead has just expended 164 
pages of luscious rhetoric. The American invasion has reached us 
through Lady Farringford ; and here I must be understood as in- 
dicating the wife of the present peer. The dear old dowager 
remains unshaken in the convictions of her youth. To her, 
Americans are a set of people who talk through their noses, dine 
with their ‘ helps,’ and drape the legs of their pianos; nor would 
either argument or eloquence move her from that sure anchorage. 
But, in spite of these prepossessions, her son, the present Lord 
Farringford, having partly ruined himself at Newmarket and com- 
pleted the process at Monte Carlo, has repaired his shattered for- 
trues by marrying Miss Van Oof of New York, whose father made 
ins unillions by the famous ‘corner’ in canvas-backed ducks. 
And the new Lady Farringford, being young, pretty, rich, and 
outspoken, has had a deserved success in London. Her intimacy 
in the highest quarters, reported in the society journals of New 
York, provoked from a friend of her youth the sarcastic exclama- 
tio, ‘What! Sally Van Oof sporting in the lap of Royalty? 
You bet your last biscuit she'll roll off!’ But the prophecy is not 
yet fulfilled. The dowager, who knows the market value of social 
commodities as well as most of us, has conveniently forgotten her 
former sarcasms against Vanderbilts and Astors, and has given 
tea-parties in honour of her daughter-in-law. Contrary to 
my expectations, Selina has ‘taken immensely’ to young Lady 
Farringford. Even Bertha thinks she is ‘rather a dear’; and she 
has conciliated parochial sympathy by pronouncing Mr. Soulsby 
‘a lovely man.’ But she brings with her an atmosphere of 
worldliness which I perceive and deplore. Her taste in dress 
is flamboyant. Her habits of expenditure are difficult to keep 
pace with. She defies all the social proprieties in which Selina 
and I were nurtured. And yet she confidently reckons on being 
invited to the ‘courts’ which the King and Queen are to hold; 
and she has just carried off Bertha to Norfolk House to inspect 
the model of the robes in which she will flaunt at the Coronation. 
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WuHENAS my child was ten days old, 
Beside his tiny cot I laid 
My slender wedding ring of gold 
Upon a table white arrayed ; 
Cakes and fruits moreover, 
And a piece of silver money, 
And a pot of mountain honey, 
Smelling of thyme and clover, 
And three new almonds therewithin, 
The Fairy Ladies’ grace to win. 


So when I knew he soundly slept, 
As any blossom pink and small, 
Behind the curtain-fold I crept, 
And watched to see what should befall ; 
And presently a brightness 
About the doorway kindled, 
So that the firelight dwindled— 
Then came, all clad in whiteness, 
The Ladies Three, and stood and smiled, 
Looking upon my little child. 


Then said the first, ‘ This fruit and cake 
I claim—that he may hunger sore.’ 
The second said, ‘ This coin I take— 
Poverty he shall know therefore.’ 
The third one, reaching over, 
Took the ring, laughing lightly, 
‘ New sorrows daily and nightly 
Shall pierce the hapless lover. 
Now have we left him void and bare 
Unto the bitter world’s cold air!’ 


Then was I torn ’twixt grief and rage, 
Whether to curse them there and die, 

Who robbed my dear’s poor heritage, 

And bid him cold and hungry lie, 
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Or to kneel down before them, 
And pray them for repentance 
Of this their cruel sentence, 
And with wild words implore them, 
And with a mother’s anguish plead, 
To change the doom they had decreed. 


But suddenly there seemed to wake 
A music like a silver bell; 
And if they sang, or if they spake, 
Or if I dreamed, I cannot tell. 
A singing and a ringing, 
Like rivers murmuring lowly, 
Like wind-rocked pine trees slowly 
Their woven branches swinging, 
Filled all the room: and one did stand 
With the honey-jar in her right hand. 


Then said the first, ‘This child I dower 
With fragrance of the mountain thyme, 
And sweetness of the clover-flower, 
Set in imperishable rhyme.’ 
The next, ‘ And in his hearing 
Shall bees be ever humming, 
In filmy flight still coming 
With drowsy sounds endearing.’ 
The third, ‘I give the glory and glow 
Of yon great sea that rolls below.’ 


‘Sleep soft,’ they sang; ‘thy little lips 
Not yet in deathless song shall stir, 
Not yet thy rosy finger-tips 
Shall touch or lute or dulcimer : 
Weaned from the world’s gross pleasure, 
By pain and fast made worthy, 
Eternal fame waits for thee, 
And everlasting treasure. 
Then shalt thou greet us where we dwell 
On our clear heights—till then, farewell.’ 






May Byron. 
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WHEN the doctors advised us to go and settle in the mountains, 
for the sake of our baby-boy who was just recovering from a long 
and serious illness, we were delighted. As we had always lived 
in towns, we longed for the open fields, exclaiming with Horace: 
‘O rus, quando ego te aspiciam ?’ 

My husband at once looked out for a country church. The 
parish of B., over three thousand feet high, in the Cévennes 
mountains, was in want of a pastor, so he went and reconnoitred. 
He found it was just what we were seeking, and the inhabitants, 
descendants of the old Huguenots, welcomed him enthusiastically. 

When we arrived at B., in the month of June, the country 
was at its best. The meadows were covered with a profusion of 
wild flowers, the green corn was waving in the fields, the brooks 
babbling gaily as they skirted the edges of the pine forests. 
Wherever we turned picturesque views met our charmed gaze, 
and we congratulated one another on having found a home in 
such exquisite scenery. 

What was our surprise to find that these beauties of Nature 
were unappreciated by the peasants ! 

When we admired the many-hued sweet-scented flowers we 
were told they spoilt the hay; the bold rocky mountains were 
bad pasture-land, and the lovely ferns only good for fodder. Once 
I made a nosegay of large wild pansies that spread like a fragrant 
carpet at our feet. Next morning a girl called at the Manse with 
a basket full of them, wanting to sell them at twopence the 
pound! [I lifted the lid, and there were hundreds of the lovely 
blooms—crushed and stalkless. She had seen me gathering them 
and thought I wanted them for herb-tea. 

The longer we stayed at B. the more we were struck by the 
contrast between its romantic surroundings and its unpoetic in- 
habitants. They did not even use the produce of their country 
for themselves, and instead of thriving on creamy milk, golden 
butter, and new-laid eggs, as we had imagined, they carried all 
these to market to be turned into ready money, and lived on 
prosy fat bacon, cabbages, and potatoes in the form of soup. So 
attached were they to this diet that I once heard a young fellow 
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grumble to his mother, who had cooked some barley for supper, 
‘Well, mother, if a fellow can’t have his cabbage soup every meal, 
life isn’t worth living.’ 

The limpid water of the brooks they used internally, it is 
true, but externally it was applied on Sundays only in many 
cases. One fresh-looking woman was a constant scandal to her 
neighbours. She washed her face and hands several times a day, 
and was even suspected of taking baths; they insinuated that she 
must have very little todo to have so much time to waste on her 
ablutions. 

Before we had discovered these manners and customs, we were 
surprised to find that in spite of the pure mountain air there was 
a good deal of sickness in B. We soon saw that it could not be 
otherwise with people living on such poor fare and having so 
complete a disregard of the aphorism that ‘cleanliness is next 
to godliness. Many of the complaints they suffered from were 
chronic, and they treated them with home-made remedies, such 
as tisanes (herb-tea), in the use of which the simplest French 
housewife is very skilful. But we were astonished to see that, 
even in acute cases of serious illness, a medical man was rarely 
sent for. This was due, first, to the high fees the doctors charged 
on account of the distance, the nearest living over two hours’ 
drive from B., then to the fatalism of the peasants, whose 
habitual remark by the bedside of a sick friend was, ‘If his hour 
has come, what is the use of sending for the doctor?’ in which 
sentiment the patient fully acquiesced. Their economy was some- 
times productive of very serious consequences, as in the following 
case. 

My husband was called every autumn of our stay in B. toa 
peasant’s house to bury a newborn babe. The mother would 
send for neither doctor nor nurse, with the result that each infant 
in turn died at the birth. He told the parents such parsimony 
was criminal and they promised to do differently, but they 
never did. 

When a doctor was summoned they had no scruple in beating 
down his fees. I saw this done once myself. After he had pre- 
scribed, the patient’s wife asked : 

‘How much is it ?’ 

‘Let me see, how far is it? Twenty kilometres or there- 
abouts. Then it is twenty francs; I will say eighteen.’ 

‘Oh, perhaps not as much as that! We are poor people.’ 
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Here the neighbours chimed in: ‘Qh, yes, they are poor people.’ 
I wished myself miles away, I felt so uncomfortable for that 
doctor. But he was evidently an old hand. After a little more 
haggling, the woman put fifteen francs in his hand, saying: ‘ We 
shall not quarrel over three paltry francs!’ He pocketed the 
money without further comment. 

As a rule the doctor was sent for too late, and the patient 
would die just before his arrival. In the midst of their grief, 
the nearest relatives (who would have to pay) never failed to 
exclaim : ‘Send somebody to stop the doctor, quick!’ 

So after a long drive the latter would be told, as he came in 
sight of the house, that all was over and he could go home again 
—fee-less. 

They never dreamed of asking him to see the body to make 
sure that life was extinct. 

Such things were done in a free-and-easy style at B. Red- 
tape existed but to a limited extent. For instance, no pastor 
could legally conduct a funeral before receiving the official 
document stating that the death of the person concerned had 
been verified by the mayor’s clerk. And this paper always was 
handed in duly signed and stamped. But the clerk had not been 
near the deceased’s house. A relative informed him that So-and- 
So was dead, and he delivered the ‘permission to bury’ at once 
without any formalities. 

My husband feared that this casual way of interring people 
might lead to gruesome results, so he always ascertained the exact 
hour of the decease in order that the legal minimum delay of 
twenty-four hours should be observed. The peasants were in 
great haste to be rid of their dead. So many had but one room 
to live—and die in. 

A neighbouring pastor told us he felt convinced he had buried 
aman alive. The person in question had been a hard drinker, a 
rarity in the mountains, and he expired, or appeared to do so, at 
the end of a drinking bout. A few days after the funeral, the 
pastor heard rumours which led him to investigate the matter. 
The responsible parties, on being pressed, admitted that when the 
body was put into the coffin it was still warm. Asked why they 
did not say so at the time, they replied : 

‘We thought the brandy had preserved him, perhaps,’ adding 
by way of explanation : 

‘You see, everything was ready and we were not sure.’ 
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‘hen, to console the horror-struck pastor, they said cheerfully : 

‘He'll be dead by now, at any rate.’ 

My husband was within a hair’s-breadth of doing the same 
thing. 

A peasant called to ask him to conduct the funeral of a 
Monsieur Verne the next day. 

‘When did he die ?’ 

‘To-day.’ 

‘Yes, but at what time 7?’ 

The messenger replied calmly : 

‘He must be dead by now, I should think.’ 

‘What! do you mean to say he is still alive and you ask me 
to bury him ?’ 

‘Well, you see, it’s far from here and, as I happened to be 
coming this way, the family asked me to tell you. I am now 
going to the town hall to make the declaration of his death, to 
save sending a messenger on purpose. It’s all right, there was 
scarcely any breath in him when I started; he’s dead now, for 
sure.’ 

My husband pointed out the heartlessness of such a proceed- 
ing, and prevented his making the declaration. 

Receiving no further intimation from the family, my husband 
took occasion to go to their house a few weeks later; the first 
person he saw was Monsieur Verne tying up cabbages in his 
garden. Knowing the peasants were not sensitive on such points, 
he told him how near he came to burying him. The good man 
was quite flattered, and ever after enjoyed a little local celebrity 
as the man whose funeral was ordered before he was dead. 

He was more fortunate than most men of his age (he was over 
forty), for as a rule their constitutions were so worn out with poor 
food and hard work that they rarely recovered from any disease 
that overtook them. 

Infants, too, were handicapped by the want of suitable 
nourishment. The mothers fed them on cabbage soup before 
they cut their teeth. An epidemic of whooping cough was at its 
height when we arrived at B., and the sufferings of the poor 
babies, greatly increased by the indigestible food, so touched my 
heart that I prescribed for two or three of them, little thinking 
with what consequences this action was fraught. 

I had the little mites’ chests and backs rubbed night and 
morning with acetic acid, which had proved very useful in our 
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baby-boy’s illness, and gave them some homeopathic medicines 
internally. They were well in a fortnight. 

The news of these cures spread like wild-fire through the 
parish, as we learned by subsequent events; the first of which 
was the arrival of a peasant with her baby, saying she had 
heard Madame was a doctor and she had brought her child to be 
cured. My astonished maid replied : 

‘Madame is not a doctor, you must mean somebody else.’ 

But the woman insisted on seeing me. She told me she 
knew I cured babies, so had brought hers. Would I make him 
well? And she lifted pleading eyes to mine. I gave her the 
same simple remedies and thought no more about it, for we were 
far from surmising that she was the first of hundreds who would 
come to see la doctoresse malgré elle. 

Yet so it was. Next day the bell rang constantly, and by 
night over twenty mothers had called for medicines. I supposed 
the rush was over, but I was mistaken, for during the following 
weeks our hall and dining-room were constantly filled with 
women and children, and now the former wanted remedies for 
themselves too. 

‘ But I am not a doctor,’ I explained to the first woman who 
urged me to prescribe for her. 

‘Madame could cure me if she liked,’ was her reply. 

‘I have never studied medicine; all I know I have learned 
just by nursing my own family.’ 

‘Madame could cure me if she liked,’ persisted the woman, 
and seeing she meant it, what was there for it but to give her 
the most suitable medicines I could think of ? 

The climax arrived a week later. My maid came to me, her 
eyes sparkling with mischief. 

‘Please, Madame, there’s a man downstairs asking for you, 
and (here she giggled) I think he is ill.’ 

‘Til!’ I cried, ‘ but I do not see sick men. Find out if he is 
ill, and tell him to go to a doctor.’ 

Down she went, but soon re-appeared. 

‘He says he must see you, Madame, but he will not say what for.’ 

I went to my visitor and found a middle-aged peasant. 

‘You wanted to speak to me?’ 

‘Yes, Madame.’ A pause. ‘It’s my throat.’ 

‘So you are ill. You must consult a medical man. I only 
treat women and children.’ 
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‘Won't your “ stuff” do men good ?’ he asked with surprise. 

‘T dare say it might.’ 

‘Then why won’t you give me some? I don’t mind taking 
the same stuff as the babies.’ 

I was perplexed; he was incapable of understanding my 
difficulty, for those simple-minded peasants had very primitive 
ideas on the subject of proprieties. After a minute’s reflection, 
I said : 

‘Open your mouth and let me see your throat.’ 

He did so, and I gave him his medicines, which he carried off 
triumphantly. 

Now the number of patients increased, for the men came too. 
One of the quaintest of them was the Mayor of Chabroulles. He - 
was a wizened old man, wearing a coat cut very short in front, 
with little tails behind that terminated abruptly a foot below the 
waist. His high, unstarched collar was held erect by a volumi- 
nous neckcloth. His sockless feet were encased in huge black 
sabots, and he had a broad-brimmed felt hat on. His son, in 
more modern attire, signed to him to take his hat off. He did 
so, but replaced it by a black nightcap, which stood straight up 
like a sugar-loaf, surmounted by a tassel. It was the finishing 
touch ! 

‘What are you suffering from ?’ I asked. 

He referred me by a sign to his son, who explained that the 
Mayor only spoke patois, so he had come to translate. After the 
consultation the son wrote down name and address; the old man, 
thinking doubtless it was a document that needed signing, added 
a large cross, saying in patois, ‘That’s my mark.’ 

At last I was so overdone with constant doctoring that I fixed 
three mornings a week for sick visitors. But this did not deter 
some from coming at all hours of the day or night. 

One woman on being told she could not see Madame, for she 
was lying down tired out, exclaimed : ‘I don’t mind going to her 
room,’ and, suiting the action to the word, made for the staircase. 

One Saturday the bell rang soon after midnight. I found a 
peasant with an infant in her arms. 

‘Not very good for baby to come out at this time of night,’ 
I remarked. 

‘It won’t hurt her, she has been ill over five months.’ 

‘Over five months! Then why did you not bring her this 
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turned I felt, all of a sudden, that I would bring her.’ 

I inwardly hoped that the rest of the parishioners would not 
feel ‘all of a sudden’ that they would pay me nocturnal visits, 
but said nothing and gave the necessary remedies. 

The people eventually were not satisfied with coming to see 
me, they wanted me to visit them, and this is how that began. 

A peasant woman arrived one day accompanied by a village 
shopkeeper as spokeswoman. The latter informed me that the 
woman’s husband was dangerously ill and wanted Monsiewr le 
pasteur to go and administer the Communion. I promised to tell 
him at once, and expressed my sympathy. The women still 
. lingered, the peasant signing to her friend to speak. 

‘She wants you to go too, Madame.’ 

‘Indeed, and why ?’ 

‘To give Monsieur Croche some medicine.’ 

‘She shall have some to take home, but she must fetch a 
doctor. I am told they may complain if I go to patients’ houses.’ 

Here Madame Croche burst into tears, and went down on her 
knees to me crying : 

‘Oh, Madame, save my husband! Pour l'amour de Dieu, 
save my husband!’ 

I was moved; no wife can hear that cry untouched. Her 
companion whispered to me: 

‘They won't send for a doctor; they are poor, and it would 
cost them twenty-five francs and over. Madame will harm nobody 
by going.’ 

So I agreed to go. We started off and reached Rette, the 
nearest village to the sick man’s house, within an hour. There 
they told us to go down—a road they called it—a rough track full 
of rocks. Half an hour’s scramble brought us to our destination. 
Madame Croche, who had gone home on horseback by a short 
cut then unknown to us, come out to meet us. We followed her 
indoors and found her husband in bed in a cupboard, as was 
customary in those parts. These cupboards had doors, which the 
peasants shut on cold nights to keep the warmth in. He was 
suffering from an ulcerated throat. He listened to my husband 
with great attention and took the Communion. I prescribed some 
remedies (he was well again in ten days), and we left to visit 
some parishioners close by. 

These offered to send us home in their cart ; in a rash moment 
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I accepted. 1 have been in springless wood carts in Switzerland, 
I have driven over rough American roads in a broken-down buggy, 
but none of these experiences, though they are still green (and 
blue) in my memory, came anywhere near that drive to Rette. 
It was like a sea-voyage, for now we were on the crest of a rock, 
then down in the hollow of a rut, with the difference that the 
sea lets you down gently and that road did not. At first I felt 
like pointing out the boulders to the driver, that he might avoid 
the largest of them, but I soon saw he had a soul above such 
trifles; he drove stolidly over whatever lay in his path. Sud- 
denly a sharper jerk than usual sent me flying to the bottom of 
the cart. I picked myself up ruefully, explaining to my con- 
ductor, who seemed surprised at my behaviour, that it was the 
first time I had the privilege of driving over such a road in such 
aconveyance. ‘It is a little rough’ was all he would admit. 

At last we arrived at Rette, and as we drew up in the little 
market-place, where my husband was to rejoin us, we were sur- 
rounded by people clamouring for medicine. My first male 
patient was among them. He told me his throat was quite well ; 
to prove his statement he advanced to the side of the vehicle, 
and when my husband came upon the scene this is what met his 
astonished gaze. A man with hat off and head thrown well back 
opening a large pair of jaws, his wife looking down from the 
cart into the man’s throat, and a group of peasants watching the 
proceedings in spell-bound admiration. 

Now I was looked upon as the doctor of the parish, and was 
sent for from far and near. I went in cases of sudden emer- 
gencies, or when the sick person was really too poor to pay the 
doctor’s fee. 

Once I was called to a year-old baby; noticing the irritated 
state of the skin, I asked the mother if she ever washed him. 

‘Washed him?’ she replied indignantly, ‘no, indeed, 
Madame! What makes you think I would do such a thing? 
He has always been delicate, but it is not my fault, for I can 
truthfully say I have never touched him with water, hot or cold.’ 

That the preceding generation had an equal antipathy to 
performing their ablutions I discovered one day when letting my 
baby-boy paddle in the brook. A dear old lady over seventy, the 
nurse of the village, watched him with great interest; then she 
turned to me and said: 

‘There, now ! and to think you are not afraid of the little dear 
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wetting his pretty feet ! 
since I was born!’ 

I was consulted for a girl who had taken a chill. I ordered a 
hot bath. The messenger assured me no one would take the 
responsibility of administering so heroic a remedy. Would I 
come and superintend? I agreed to do so, and gave directions 
to have everything ready by the time I arrived. 

I found the mother and sisters assembled at the patient’s 
bedside, looking like people prepared for the worst. I coaxed 
the girl into the bath, and, tucking up my sleeves, took advantage 
of the chance of soaping her well. When she had sat a few 
minutes in the tub, she exclaimed, ‘ Why, it’s quite nice!’ 

After she was snug in bed again, a knock was heard, and a 
neighbour put her head in, her face full of the deepest concern. 
She said : 

‘I heard your poor Vasti was to have a bath. I have come to 
see if she is still alive!’ 

Luckily the girl recovered in a few days. 

Epidemics were rare in B., but we had some cases of infectious 
diseases. Many of the peasants had relatives working in the 
nearest city. These would catch some complaint, and then come 
home to recruit, bringing the germs with them. 

One day a peasant begged me to come and see her husband. 
Knowing she was well off, I replied that she must fetch a doctor. 
Later on she re-appeared, and so implored me to come that I went. 
I found him in a high fever. Not knowing the nature of the 
illness, I ordered wet packs wrung out of acetic acid and water. 
This relieved him greatly. 

In the middle of the night, they sent word that he was all 
over spots; would we come and see? When I examined the 
rash, being a perfect novice (as I constantly assured them), I still 
failed to see what it was. My husband felt the spots, and he 
too did not know what it could be. He read and prayed with 
him, and we left telling them to report what the doctor said. I 
never knew if they failed to send for him, at any rate he did not 
put in an appearance that day. 

The following afternoon, as I approached the house, I heard 
Monsieur Charlier, the schoolmaster, holding forth. He was 
much looked up to by the villagers, and now a dozen of them were 
listening open-mouthed while he explained matters to them. 
‘This. my friends, is a case of fever.’ His audience exchanged 
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admiring glances, as much as to say, ‘ How clever of him to find 
that out!’ 

‘As it is a fever complicated with a rash, we may go further 
and call it a case of eruptive fever.’ 

Here, unfortunately, he caught sight of me, which cut his 
eloquence short. His hearers afterwards informed their friends 
that ‘poor Pierre Borel has the fever,’ then, shaking their heads 
significantly, ‘and Monsieur Charlier says it is the “ruptive” 
fever, just think of that !’ 

The patient was getting weaker; I was getting anxious about 
him, and still the doctor did not arrive. We continued the wet 
packs, as he kept asking for them. Next day the doctor 
appeared. He looked at the sick man, then said sharply to 
Madame Borel : 

‘Give me a spoon!’ 

He glanced at the throat, then, flinging the spoon across the 
room into the fire, he shouted : 

‘Good heavens! He has the small-pox of the worst kind! 
It’s black small-pox, and he’ll be dead to-morrow !’ 

And taking up his hat he made for the door. 

This is a fair specimen of the frank way in which the faculty 
expressed their view of the situation when visiting patients in 
those regions. 

He called Madame Borel to him and said : 

‘Send for this at once,’ writing down a prescription in pencil. 

‘ What’s the use,’ replied the thrifty housewife, ‘if he will be 
dead to-morrow ?’ 

‘Tut! tut! my good woman; you can’t let a man die without 
trying to save him. Send for this immediately.’ 

I learned all this a few hours later, when they brought the 
doctor’s report and asked me to go and sit up with the sick man 
fora while. I found them depressed and not a neighbour near 
(the village was panic-stricken), but very brave as far as fear of 
infection was concerned. The patient, one of the elders of the 
church, seemed quite resigned. I left them towards morning, and 
soon after daybreak he died. 

I was sitting in the dining-room a few hours after his death 
when the gate opened and the senior elder came in. Our baby- 
boy was in the garden; his nurse had orders to run off with him 
directly anyone called, for fear of contagion. She happened not 
to be there, and before I could get to him the old man had bent 
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over him saying, ‘ Bonjour, Monsieur Bébé.’ Then he said to me: 
‘Very sad about Pierre Borel, isn’t it? Poor fellow, I have just 
been putting him in his coffin’! 

He had no more sense than to stand over a baby in the same 
clothes. Having had the small-pox himself, he ran no risk, but 
none of us at the Manse had ever seen the disease before. 

Monsieur Borel was buried under the pine tree a stone’s-throw 
from his dwelling. This was usual in B., only those who owned 
no land being carried to the cemetery. 

We had a few more cases of small-pox. We look back upon 
that time as a very trying one. The peasants had such confidence 
in me, and yet I could do so little to check the loathsome disease, 
that my nights were sleepless from anxiety. 

What were the results of my medical labours? Seeing that 
by calling in aid immediately further illness might be averted, the 
peasants, who never scrupled to send for me at any hour (as it 
cost them nothing), became less convinced that because a person 
fell ill ‘his hour had come.’ As, too, I urged them in serious 
cases to send for a doctor, the local physicians were more often 
called in during our stay in B. than ever before. One with whom 
we were very friendly told me so and thanked me for it. This 
result was indirect, but none the less useful. 

The direct results were also satisfactory, for many sufferers were 
cured. 

It is true that the carelessness of the more ignorant peasants 
was a great hindrance to the recovery of their friends. They 
would persist in rubbing them with the medicines and giving 
them the lotions to drink ! 

A woman applied the homeopathic potion to her mother’s 
spine, and gave her the pure acetic acid to drink, and then said 
that my ‘ stuff’ made her mother cry. 

A man sponged his father’s sore leg with undiluted acid ; the 
result was vociferous. 

And all this in spite of minute written directions and verbal 
warnings. 

Happily I used no poisonous liniments, or there would have 
been some terrible catastrophes. 

The effect of the treatment was often neutralised by the diet. 
Some mothers insisted on giving their sick babies cabbage soup 
instead of the milk I advised. Adults fared no better. I admit 
that in extreme cases the oldest fowl on the farm was sometimes 
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reluctantly sacrificed and converted into weak broth, but the par- 
taker might be sure then that his friends felt ‘his hour had come’ 
indeed. 

Still, my presence in the parish of B. was a source of untold 
comfort to the inhabitants, and never have I felt to be of so much 
use to the community as I did there. It moves me now as I re- 
member how the troubled faces brightened when I appeared, and 
how completely anxious relatives transferred their burden of re- 
sponsibility to me ; the words, ‘ Here’s Madame!’ did the patient 
more good than a dose of medicine. 

Whenever I think of my doctoring days, my heart goes out in 
pity to those poor helpless peasants, and I long to hear they have 
found another ‘ doctoresse malgré elle.’ 

ZELIA DE LADEVEZE. 

















THE SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
BY THE REV. PROF. H. C. BEECHING. 


THE value of Shakespeare’s sonnets lies, of course, in their 
supreme beauty, and is altogether independent of the critical 
and historical problems that cluster about them. These problems 
have, nevertheless, a perennial interest, even a fascination of their 
own ; witness the large and ever-increasing number of volumes 
devoted to their investigation. Within the last few years three 
elaborate studies have been added to the pile, two of which, at 
any rate, cannot be disregarded by anyone who wishes to form 
a competent judgment upon the points at issue. Mr. Sidney 
Lee, in his monumental Life of Shakespeare, published in 1898, 
devoted four chapters and eight appendices to an examination of 
the general character of sonneteering in the sixteenth century, and 
a reinforcement of the claim of the Earl of Southampton, Shake- 
speare’s early patron, to be the person to whom the sonnets are 
addressed. Of the learning displayed in that examination and 
the skill with which the arguments are marshalled there cannot 
be two opinions. I do not myself think, however, that the 
Southampton theory can be maintained, for reasons which will be 
advanced presently ; and Mr. Lee’s general view, which aims at 
formulating a scientific law of sonnet-writing, seems to me to 
disregard the instances—those of men of genius—which alone 
have any value and interest. To argue away the special charac- 
teristics of Shakespeare’s sonnets on the ground that twenty con- 
temporary sonnet-sequences do not possess them seems as illogical 
a course as the common habit, against which Mr. Lee protests, of 
ignoring the fact that Shakespeare’s sonnets have literary 
parallels ; but the new abstraction, Shakespeare being what he 
was, is likely to lead farther from the truth than the old. In 
the same year as Mr. Lee’s book Mr. George Wyndham pro- 
duced a handsome and scholarly edition of Shakespeare’s poems, 
and collected into his introduction most of the historical material 
with which the criticism of the sonnets must deal; but the main 
purpose of his book, and a most praiseworthy one, was to rivet 
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attention on the poems themselves. In the year following 
Mr. Samuel Butler, the author of ‘Erewhon,’ brought out an 
edition of the sonnets with prolegomena; which are sufficiently 
good reading when they handle the absurdities and inconsistencies 
of his predecessors, but are negligible in their own proposals. The 
purpose of the present paper is not to attempt any final pronounce- 
ment on a cause which will surely go from court to court and be 
judged and rejudged many times yet; but simply to investigate 
the present position of the problem as Mr. Lee has left it, to see 
if any points may be taken as finally concluded, and to expose 
the questions remaining upon which more light is still required. 


I. 


Readers of the sonnets who have no theories to defend would 
probably agree that the friendship which the sonnets describe is 
an affection between an elder and a younger man, wherewith there 
mingles not a little admiration for his grace and charm, which, 
indeed, occasionally seem to get on the poet’s nerves. If I may 
put in one word what I conceive to be the peculiar type of this 
affection, I should say it was a type not uncommonly found in 
imaginative natures. A poet, whatever else he is, is a man with 
keener senses and stronger emotions than other men; he is more 
sensitive to beauty, especially the beauty of youth; and, as the 
poetry of the whole world may convince us, he is especially 
sensitive to that beauty’s decay. Hence it is not uncommon to 
find in poets of mature years a strong disposition to consort 
with young people, and a keen pleasure in their society, as though 
to atone for the slow sapping of youthful strength and ardour in 
themselves. It is well that the majority of us should stifle our 
dissatisfaction at the inevitable oncoming of age by doing the 
tasks which age lays upon us and for which youth is incompetent. 
The middle-aged youth or maiden is a fair theme for satire. But 
poets cannot be blamed if, feeling what we feel more keenly, they 
give to the sentiment an occasional expression; nor if they seek 
to keep fresh their own youthful enthusiasm by associating with 
younger people. There is an interesting passage in Browning’s 
poem of ‘Cleon,’ where Cleon, who is a poet, writing to King 
Protus on the subject of joy in life, contrasts his own supposed joy 
in the wide outlook of age with the actual joy of living; and 
Browning seems there, through the mouth of Cleon, to be utter- 
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ing a sentiment that many poets have felt, and which, as I 
believe, accounts for much in Shakespeare's sonnets :— 


The last point now: thou dost except a case, 
Holding joy not impossible to one 

With artist-gifts—to such a man as I, 

Who leave behind me living works indeed ; 

For such a poem, such a painting, lives. 

What? dost thou verily trip upon a word, 
Confound the accurate view of what joy is 
(Caught somewhat clearer by my eyes than thine) 
With feeling joy? Confound the knowing how 
And showing how to live (my faculty) 

With actually living? Otherwise, 

Where is the artist’s vantage o’er the king ? 
Because in my great epos I display 

How divers men young, strong, fair, wise can act— 
Is this as though I acted? if I paint, 

Carve the young Phebus, am I therefore young ? 
Methinks I’m older that I bowed myself 

The many years of pain that taught me art ! 
Indeed, to know is something, and to prove 

How all this beauty might be enjoyed is more : 
But knowing nought, to enjoy, is something too. 
Yon rower with the moulded muscles there, 
Lowering the sail, is nearer it than I. 

I can write love-odes: thy fair slave’s an ode. 

I get to sing of love, when grown too grey 

For being beloved: she turns to that young man, 
The muscles all a-ripple on his back. 

I know the joy of kingship—well, thou art king ! 


That passage goes far to explain the attraction which many 
poets have found in the society of young people distinguished in 
some special degree for beauty, or grace, or vivacity. And, of 
course, there must not be forgotten another element in the 
problem, the peculiar sweetness of admiration and praise coming 
from the young. Theocritus desired to sing songs that should 
win the young ; and the sentiment has been echoed by the most 
austere of our own living poets :— 


’Twere something yet to live again among 
The gentle youth beloved, and where I learned 
My art, be there remembered for my song. 


The nearest parallel I can suggest to the case of Shakespeare 
and his young friend is the friendship between the poet Gray 
and Bonstetten. Bonstetten was a Swiss youth of quality, who 
went to Cambridge with an introduction to Gray from his friend 
Norton Nicholls; and the havoc he wrought in that poet’s 
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domestic affections is visible in his correspondence. He wrote to 
Norton Nicholls (April 4, 1770) :— 


At length, my dear sir, we have lost our poor de Bonstetten. I packed him 
up with my own hands in the Dover machine at four o’clock in the morning on 
Friday, 23rd March; the next day at seven he sailed, and reached Calais by 
noon, and Boulogne at night ; the next night he reached Abbeville. From thence 
he wrote to me; and here am I again to pass my solitary evenings, which hung 
much lighter on my hands before I knew him. This is your fault! Pray, let 
the next you send me be halt and blind, dull, unapprehensive, and wrong- 
headed. For this (as Lady Constance says) Was never such a gracious creature 
born / and yet 





Among Gray’s letters are three to Bonstetten himself; it will be 
sufficient to quote the shortest of them :— 


I am returned, my dear Bonstetten, from the little journey I made into 
Suffolk, without answering the end proposed. The thought that you might 
have been with me there has embittered all my hours. Your letter has made me 
happy—as happy as so gloomy, so solitary a being as I am is capable of being 
made. I know, and have too often felt the disadvantages I lay myself under, 
how much I hurt the little interest I have in you, by this air of sadness, 
so contrary to your nature and present enjoyments; but sure you will forgive, 
though you cannot sympathise with me. It is impossible with me to dissemble 
with you; such as I am I expose my heart to your view, nor wish to conceal a 
single thought from your penetrating eyes. All that you say to me, especially 
on the subject of Switzerland, is infinitely acceptable. It feels too pleasing ever 
to be fulfilled, and as often as I read over your truly kind letter, written long 
since from London, I stop at these words: ‘la mort qui peut glacer nos bras 
avant qu’ils soient entrelacés.’ 


It seems to me that in these letters we have, beneath many 
superficial dissimilarities, a very close parallel to Shakespeare’s 
own case as it lies before us in the sonnets. We have a com- 
panionship marked by respectful admiration and affection on the 
one side, on the other by a more tender sentiment. And the other 
letters draw the parallel closer, for one describes the pangs of 
absence— 


Alas! how do I every moment feel the truth of what I have somewhere read : 
‘Ce n’est pas le voir, que de s’en souvenir;’ and yet that remembrance is the 
only satisfaction I have left. My life now is but a conversation with your 
shadow, &c. 


‘and another warns the youth against the vices to which his 


youth and good looks and the example of his own class leave 
him peculiarly exposed. With such an actual experience to call 
in evidence, I do not see why we should reject as inconceivable 
the obvious interpretation that the sonnets put upon themselves : 
that Shakespeare at a certain period found the loneliness of his life 
in London filled up by a friendship which, not being ‘ equal poised,’ 
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i could not last, but which was in no sense unworthy. If that 
1 were allowed, it would not, of course, follow that the sonnets 
could be treated as one side of an ordinary correspondence, and 
every statement they contain be transferred to Shakespeare’s 
biography as literal fact. The truth at which poetry aims is a 
truth of feeling, not of incident. And the fact, often enough 
implied in the sonnets, that they were intended for publication 
some day (though that day was anticipated by a piratical pub- 
lisher), as well as the still more cogent fact that Shakespeare was 
a poet, should prepare us to recognise that situations would be 
generalised and reduced to their common human measure. 








i. 


Such being, in my judgment, the view of the sonnets that 
will commend itself to a reader who interprets them in the 
light of general experience, we must see how far such a view is 
affected by Mr. Lee’s investigation into the special conditions 
of Elizabethan sonnet-writing. Mr. Lee’s theory is that what 
the ordinary reader takes for friendship in Shakespeare’s sonnets 
is merely the conventional adulation common at the time between 
client and patron. ‘There is nothing,’ he says, ‘in the vocabu- 
lary of affection which Shakespeare employed in his sonnets of 
friendship to conflict with the theory that they were inscribed 
to a literary patron, with whom the intimacy was of the kind 
normally subsisting at the time between literary clients and their 
patrons’ (p. 141). A new theory of this sort must, of course, 
stand or fall by the evidence that can be produced for it; and 
accordingly Mr. Lee proceeds to supply parallels. ‘The tone of 
yearning,’ he tells us, ‘for a man’s affection is sounded by Donne 
and Campion almost as plaintively in their sonnets to patrons 
as it was sounded by Shakespeare’ (2b.). In support of this state- 
ment Mr. Lee refers to two poems (which we must presume to be 
the strongest instances he can find), one a verse-letter by Donne 
to a certain T. W., and the other a poem by Campion addressed 
to the young Lord Walden. The letter of Donne’s must be ruled 
out, because it is not written to a patron at all, but to a friend. 
We do not know who T. W. was, but we know the names of 
Donne’s patrons, and the initials fit none of them. In the four 
stanzas to Lord Walden which are prefixed, among various 
dedications, to one of Campion’s masques, I cannot detect the 
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least tone of yearning, or even of plaintiveness. The word ‘love’ 
certainly occurs twice, but the love meant is the general love of 
all the world for the young gentleman’s admired virtues. As 
Campion’s poems are not accessible except in a privately printed 
edition, it may be well to quote the material verses :— 


If to be sprung of high and princely blood, 
If to inherit virtue, honour, grace, 
If to be great in all things, and yet good, 
If to be facile, yet t’ have power and place, 
If to be just, and bountiful, may get 
The love of men, your right may challenge it. 


But if th’ admired virtues of your youth 
Breed such despairing to my daunted Muse 
That it can scarcely utter naked truth, 
How shall it mount as ravished spirits use 
Under the burden of your riper days, 
Or hope to reach the so far distant bays ? 


My slender Muse shall yet my love express, 
And by the fair Thames’ side of you she’ll sing ; 
The double streams shall bear her willing verse 
Far hence with murmur of their ebb and spring. 
But if you favour her light tunes, ere long 
She'll strive to raise you with a loftier song. 

1 do not think that the ordinary reader unbiassed by a theory 
would hear in these conventional lines any tone of yearning for 
affection ; what is too clearly audible in them is a bid for ‘ favour’ 
in some more tangible shape. If Mr. Lee is to convince the world 
that there is nothing in Shakespeare’s sonnets beyond the normal 
Elizabethan note of patron-worship, he must adduce by way of 
parallel a poem with some passion in it. Did any Elizabethan 
client, for example, speak of his love for his patron as keeping 
him awake at night, as Shakespeare says in the sixty-first sonnet 
that his love for his friend kept him awake ? 

A more specious argument is that which Mr. Lee bases on the 
very mysterious section of the sonnets concerned with rival poets 
(Ixxvii.—lxxxvi.), which he interprets as an attempt on Shake- 
speare’s part to monopolise patronage. In the sonnets Shake- 
speare certainly reveals some jealousy. He charges his friend 
with being attracted by the flattery of some other writer of verses. 
But it is evident that the poems in question are not dedicated to 
the friend, but written about him ;! the friend is not the patron, 
but the subject of the rival’s song; so that it is not merely 


1 They may, of course, have included dedicatory poems, printed or unprinted, 
as the 82nd sonnet seems to imply. 
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patronage that Shakespeare deprecates. Indeed, how could he 
have done so, considering the custom of the age, with any reason- 
able prospect of success? I would have said, how could he have 
done so with decency ? only Mr. Lee denies him decency. He 
says: ‘The sole biographical inference deducible from the sonnets 
is that at one time in his career Shakespeare disdained no weapon 
of flattery in an endeavour to monopolise the bountiful patronage 
of a young man of rank’ (p. 159). The sonnets themselves, 
happily, lend no support to this view. It is one thing to say 
‘X. has begun to ask your patronage for his books. I hope you 
will have nothing to do with him ;’ and quite another thing to 
say, as Shakespeare says, ‘X. has been writing verses about you 
in which he flatters you extravagantly. Of course you like it, 
And I am quite willing to own that as poetry his verses are better 
than mine. But for all that, mine express real affection ; so don’t 
desert me for him.’ It is difficult to bring this matter to a more 
decisive test, because it is impossible to determine how far the 
complaint was serious and who this rival was; and no verses of 
the sort are extant. The praise of the poet’s learning and the 
reference to the ‘proud full sail of his great verse’ have been 
thought by Professor Minto to indicate Chapman. (Those who 
take this view may thank me fora further argument. It is hinted 
in the eighty-sixth sonnet that the rival dabbled, as many Eliza- 
bethans did, in necromancy ; for the reference to the familiar ghost 


That nightly gud/s him with intelligence 


is not a compliment, and cannot be whittled down to a recognition 
of ‘a touch of magic’ in the poet’s writing. Now we find Chap- 
man dedicating a poem in 1598 to that celebrated Doctor Harriot 
of whom Marlowe had said, in his ‘ atheistical’ way, that he could 
juggle better than Moses.) But can we conceive of Chapman 
writing sentimental sonnets about any young man? With his 
sonnet-cycle on Philosophy before me I find it impossible to do 
so. A less incredible suggestion would be Ben Jonson, who was 
becoming known in 1597, and in that or the next year took the 
town by storm with ‘Every Man in his Humour ;’ and 1597-8, asI 
hone to show, is probably the date of a large number of the sonnets. 

Mr. Lee enumerates (p. 175) twenty sonnets which he calls 
‘dedicatory’ sonnets, in which he claims that the friend is 
‘declared without paraphrase and without disguise to be a patron 
of the poet’s verse.’ If so, Mr. Lee uses the word ‘ patron’ 
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in an esoteric sense. Shakespeare says again and again that 
his friend’s beauty and constancy give his pen ‘both skill and 
argument ’ :— 
How can my Muse want subject to invent 
While thou dost breathe, that pour’st into my verse 
Thine own sweet argument, too excellent 
For every vulgar paper to rehearse ? 
Surely there is all the difference in the world between the 
subject and argument of a book and its patron! I do not think, 
then, that Mr. Lee’s new and ingenious theory, that the relations 
of the poet and his friend were simply those of client and patron, 
will bear the test of examination, and as the theory seriously 
impugns the character of Shakespeare, I for one cannot be sorry 
that the facts are against it. 


Ill. 


The next problem that presents itself concerns the approxi- 
mate date of the sonnet-cycle. This problem is usually discussed 
in relation to the question whether Lord Southampton or Lord 
Pembroke is the friend to whom the sonnets are addressed, 
because a late date makes the former an impossible candidate, 
and an early date disposes of the latter. But it has also a bear- 
ing upon the previous question, whether we are justified in looking 
in the sonnets for any genuine sentiment at all. Mr. Lee in his 
Life of Shakespeare has restated with new emphasis the fact 
that the sonnet was a fashionable literary form in the last decade 
of the sixteenth century; and he has further shown, for the first 
time, that a large stock of ideas and images was common to the 
whole tribe of sonneteers. Of course it by no means follows 
because a poet uses a fashionable and artificial form of verse, that 
the emotion he puts into it is merely fashionable and artificial. 
It may be or it may not be. We must not forget that, although 
the sonnet was fashionable at this epoch, the passion of love had 
perhaps as great a vogue as the sonnet.’ If, however, Shake- 

1 Perhaps Mr. Lee a little overstates the case, strong as it is, for the arti- 
ficiality of the emotion displayed in Elizabethan sonnets. Drayton, by calling 
his lady Idea, did not imply (p. 105 ”.) that she was merely an abstraction, but 
that she was his ideal. He himself identifies her with Anne Goodere. Nor does 
he tell his readers (#b.) ‘that if any sought genuine passion in them they had 
better go elsewhere.’ His words are: ‘Into these loves who but for passion 
looks, At this first sight here let him lay them by’; and he goes on to explain 
passion by ‘ far-fetched sighs,’ ‘ah, me’s,’ and ‘whining.’ The point of the sonnet, 
which is a prefatory advertisement, is that the reader may expect variety and 
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speare wrote a sequence of sonnets simply, as Mr. Lee thinks, to 
be in the mode and to please his patron, we should expect to find 
him turning them out as soon as he had finished ‘ Lucrece’ in 
1594; for even as early as that date Sidney, Daniel, Constable, 
Barnes, Watson, Lodge, and Drayton—to mention only consider- 
able people—were in the field before him. And in pursuance of 
his theory Mr. Lee places the bulk of Shakespeare’s sonnets in 
1594. But all the evidence there is points to a date considerably 
later. No reference to the sonnets has been traced in con- 
temporary literature before 1598. It was not till 1599 that any 
of them found their way into print. And the only sonnet that 
can ke dated with absolute certainty from internal evidence (cvii.) 
belongs to 1603. The evidence from style points also, for the 
most part, to a late date; but of that it is of no use to speak, 
because it convinces no one who has other reasons for not being 
convinced. There is, however, a line of argument hitherto 
neglected which, in competent hands, might yield material re- 
sults—the argument from parallel passages. Every writer knows 
the perverse facility with which a phrase once used presents itself 
again; and Shakespeare seems to have been not a little liable to 
this human infirmity. It is not uncommon for him to use a 
word or a phrase twice in a single play, and never afterwards.! 
There is a strong probability, therefore, if a remarkable phrase or 
figure of speech occurs both in a sonnet and in a play, that the 
play and the sonnet belong to the same period. Now the greater 
number of the parallel passages hitherto recognised are to be 
found in ‘ Henry IV.,’ in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ and in ‘ Hamlet ;’ 
and it is certain that ‘Henry IV.’ was written in 1597, that 
‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ was revised in that same year, and that 
‘ Hamlet’ is later still.2 To take anexample: the phrase ‘ world- 
without-end ’ makes a sufficiently remarkable epithet ; but it is 
so used only in the fifty-seventh sonnet and in ‘Love’s Labour’s 
Lost’ (v. 2, 799). But as it is open to anyone to reply that this 
and other phrases may have occurred in the original draft of that 
will not be bored. The Doctor of Divinity whom Mr. Lee quotes as warning his 


readers that ‘a man may write of love, and not be in love,’ was probably in fear 
of his archdeacon. 

‘ Examples are discandy (A. and C. iii. 13, 165; iv. 12, 22); chare (A. and C. 
iv. 15, 75; v. 2, 231); bear me hard (J. C.i. 3, 311; ii. 1, 215); handsome about 
him (Much Ado, iv. 2, 88; v. 4, 105). 

? Professor Bradley calls my attention to the series 71-74, which has not only 
the tone of ‘Hamlet’ but parallelisms of phrase, especially in 74 to v. 2, 350 and 
i. 4, 66. 
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play, written several years earlier, it will be best to confine the 
parallels to ‘Henry IV., the date of which is beyond dispute. 
Compare, then, Sonnet 33— 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face 
with ‘1 Henry IV.’ i. 2, 221— 
The sun, 


Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world. 


Again, compare the 52nd sonnet— 


Therefore are feasts so seldom and so rare, 
Since, seldom coming, in the long year set 


So is the time that keeps you as my chest, 

Or as the wardrobe which the robe doth hide, 

To make some special instant special blest 
with ‘1 Henry IV.’ iii. 2, 55— 

My presence like a robe pontifical, 

Ne’er seen, but wonder’d at; and so my state 


Seldom but sumptuous, showed like a feast, 
And won by rareness such solemnity, 


where the concurrence of the images of a feast and a robe is very 
noticeable. Compare also the 64th sonnet with ‘2 Henry IV.’ iii. 
1, 45, where the revolution of states is compared with the sea 
gaining on the land, and the land on the sea—an idea not found 
in the famous description of the works of Time in ‘ Lucrece.’ 
Compare also the epithet sullen, applied to a bell in Sonnet 71, 
and ‘2 Henry IV.’i. 1, 102, and the phrase ‘compounded with 
clay, or ‘dust,’ found in the same sonnet and ‘2 Henry IV.’ iv. 
5,116. I do not wish to press this argument further than it 
will go, but it must be allowed that its force accumulates with 
every instance adduced ; and, in my opinion, it is strong enough 
to dispose of the hypothesis that the main body of the sonnets 
was written in 1593 or 1594, especially as not a single argument 
has been brought forward for assigning them to so early a date,! 


1 Mr. Lee yields a doubtful assent to the idea that Henry Willobie, in his 
Avisa (1594), refers to Shakespeare, under the initials W. S., as having escaped 
heart-whole from a passion in which he found himself involved. The sole 
ground for the conjecture is that W. 8S. is referred to as the ‘old player.’ But 
the love affair had been previously spoken of as ‘a comedy like to end in a tragedy,’ 
and Willobie himself is called the ‘new actor.’ There is, therefore, not the 
slightest reason for taking the one expression more literally than the other. 
And where, it may be asked, is there anything in the sonnets that could be 
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and every indication of both internal and external evidence 
suggests that they were written later. One conclusion from these 
premisses seems to be that Shakespeare did not write his sonnets 
merely in pursuit of the fashion, though he recognised the fashion 
by introducing a sonnet occasionally into an early play, and by 
representing his lovers—Beatrice and Benedick, the lovesick Thurio 
in the ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ and the nobles in ‘ Love's 
Labour’s Lost ’—as turning to the sonnet as the proper form in 
which to ease their over-burdened hearts. It may have been 
that the impulse to write sonnets came to Shakespeare himself 
from a like natural cause. 


IV. 


Who was Shakespeare’s friend? Mr. Butler, in his edition 
of the sonnets referred to above, makes very merry over the 
popular notion that the friend must have been a peer; and to a 
reader who comes to the sonnets without prejudice there are a 
few striking passages that make the current hypothesis a little 
hard to believe. ‘Farewell,’ says the poet in the 87th sonnet; 
‘thou art too dear for my possessing, and like enough thou 
know’st thy estimate.’ Now it is generally given to peers to know 
their estimate very exactly. Again, in 84 the poet says: 

You to your beauteous blessings add a curse, 
Being fond on praise, which makes your praises worse 
and in 69 he says, still more rudely : 


But why thy odour matcheth not thy show 
The soil [solution] is this—that thou dost common grow. 


To a mere patron such lines could never have been addressed ; 
and hardly to an Elizabethan peer at all, unless he were very young 
and the friendship very intimate. But that may be the true 
explanation of such passages. That the friend was a person of 
high birth and great fortune is put beyond reasonable doubt by 


referred to as a recovery from love? Another point which would be an argument 
for the early date of the sonnets, if it could be supported, may be referred to 
here. Mr. Lee thinks Sir John Davies, in a ‘gulling sonnet,’ was parodying 
Shakespeare’s legal phraseology in Sonnet 26. It is possible, though, consider- 
ing the excesses in this respect of ‘Zepheria,’ to which Davies refers by name, 
it is uncertain. Mr. Lee dates Davies’ sonnets in 1595 (p. 436); but they are 
dedicated to Sir Anthony Cooke, who, according to Grosart, was knighted at the 
sack of Cadiz, September 15, 1596. They must, therefore, be subsequent to that 
date; and they may belong to any year between 1597 and 1603, when Davies 
himself was knighted, for in the MSS. they are attributed to ‘Mr. Davyes.’ 
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the 37th sonnet. Mr. Butler attempts to get over the evidence 
of this sonnet by pointing to its hypothetical construction ; but 
the whole point of the sonnet is that the friend had advantages 
of fortune which were denied to the poet. 

As a decrepit father takes delight 

To see his active child do deeds of youth, 


So I, made lame by Fortune's dearest spite, 
Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth ; 


where ‘ worth’ must be construed in terms of what follows. And 
if it be replied that a private gentleman might claim ‘beauty, 
birth, and wealth and wit’ as well as a peer, the rejoinder might 
be that ‘glory’ in the twelfth line is a very strong word 
indeed, especially to a youth, being equivalent to ‘splendour’ or 
‘magnificence’ : 

I in thy abundance am suffic’d, 

And by a part of all thy glory live. 


I admit, however, that this is the only evidence for the friend’s 
nobility, and it is not quite convincing. 

The further question, Which of the young gentlemen of the 
day had the honour of being Shakespeare’s admired friend, is one 
that divides the commentators into two hostile factions—the 
advocates of Southampton and of Pembroke ; and as I have already 
said that I believe the sonnets to have been written from 1597 
onwards, I have implicitly given a vote against Southampton’s 
claim; for that nobleman was born as early as 1573, and in 1597 
was engaged with Essex in an expedition to the Azores. The 
Southampton theory has received a new lease of life from Mr. 
Lee’s recent advocacy ; but I am bold enough to think that, even 
on Mr. Lee’s own data, Southampton’s claim can be disposed of. 
Mr. Lee, although he dates most of the sonnets in 1593-4, 
assigns the 107th sonnet to the year 1603'; it follows that the 
date of the Envoy (exxvi), a poem obviously, from its exceptional 
form, written to conclude the series, must be at least not earlier . 
than 1603, in which year Southampton was thirty years old. 


' It may be well to state shortly the argument for this date. The palmary 
line is ‘The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured.’ The parallel in Antony and 
Cleopatra (iii. 13, 153), ‘Our terrene moon is now eclipsed,’ which is applied to 
Cleopatra, shows that ‘mortal moon’ must refer to a person (and it is not easy 
to see what other meaning it could have), and that to ‘endwre an eclipse’ means 
to ‘suffer it, not ‘to go through it and emerge.’ There is no instance in 
Shakespeare of ‘eclipse’ being used with the implied notion of recovery. 
Mr. Lee (p. 148 ff.) adds other arguments from contemporary sources. 
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Now is it credible that anyone, even if he were the greatest peer 
of the realm and the most bountiful patron conceivable, should 
have been addressed by Shakespeare as a ‘lovely boy’ when thirty 
years of age; especially considering the fact that in the sixteenth 
century life began earlier than now, and ended earlier? Mr. Lee 
surmounts this difficulty by a theory that the Envoy is addressed 
not to Southampton, but to Cupid; but this does not seem to 
me possible. Cupid is immortal or he is nothing; and the point 
of the Envoy is that mortal beauty must fade at last. Nature 
may hold back some favourite for a while from the clutches of 
Time, to whom all things are due, but she must at last come to 
the audit, and cannot secure her acquittance without surrendering 
her favourite : 


If Nature, sovereign mistress over wrack, 

As thou goest onward, still will pluck thee back, 

She keeps thee to this purpose, that her skill 

May Time disgrace, and envious minutes kill. 

Yet fear her, O thou minion of her pleasure ! 

She may detain, but not still [always] keep, her treasure: 
Her audit, though delayed, answered must be, 

And her quietus is to render thee. 


Mr. Lee has advanced one new argument for the Southampton 
theory which, if it could be maintained, would place it for ever 
beyond cavil. Southampton was released from prison on James’s 
accession in 1603, and ‘ it is impossible,’ says Mr. Lee, ‘to resist the 
inference that Shakespeare [in the 107th sonnet | saluted his patron 
on the close of his days of tribulation.’ The inference seems to 
me far from irresistible. Indeed, if this sonnet were really an ode 
of congratulation under such circumstances, Southampton in turn 
could hardly have congratulated the poet on the fervour of his 
feelings. For there is no reference in the sonnet to any release 
from prison, and its crowning thought is that Shakespeare himself, 
not his friend, has overcome death—a curiously awkward compli- 
ment on such a remarkable occasion. Mr. Lee suggests a para- 
phrase of the opening quatrain which it will not bear. 

Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world, dreaming on things to come, 


Can yet the lease of my true love control, 
Supposed as forfeit to a confined doom. 


The words ‘my true love’ might certainly by themselves be 
taken, as Mr. Lee takes them, to mean ‘ my true friend,’ but ‘ the 
lease of my true love’ can only mean the ‘lease of my true 
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affection for my friend.’ All leases are for a term of years ; each 
has a limit or ‘ confine’ assigned to it, on which day of doom it 
expires. Shakespeare says that neither his own fears nor the 
world’s prophecies of disastrous changes have justified themselves, 
for in the year of grace 1603 he finds his affection fresher than 
ever. But to the friends of Southampton the death of Elizabeth 
would not have been an occasion of foreboding, but of hope. 
But perhaps the most emphatic argument against the identifi- 
cation of Shakespeare’s friend with the Earl of Southampton is 
the non-natural interpretation of certain words and phrases to 
which it compels its adherents. The publisher, Thomas Thorpe, 
inscribed his book to ‘the only begetter of these insuing sonnets, 
Mr. W. H.’—a phrase that ninety-nine persons out of every hundred, 
even of those familiar with Elizabethan literature, would un- 
hesitatingly understand to mean their inspirer. But Southamp- 
ton’s initials were H. W. Either, therefore, it must be assumed 
that the publisher inverted their order as a blind, or else some 
new sense must be found for ‘ begetter.’ Boswell, the editor of 
the Variorum Shakespeare, who wished to relieve the poet from 
the imputation of having written the sonnets to any particular 
person, or as anything but a play of fancy, suggested for the word 
the sense of ‘ getter’ (which had not occurred to either Steevens 
or Malone), meaning by that the person who procured the manu- 
script, and this interpretation has been adopted by Mr. Lee. 
Such a use of the word is acknowledged to be extremely rare, and 
the cases alleged are dubious, but it is not impossible. However, 
against understanding such a sense here there are several strong 
reasons. In the first place, it takes all meaning from the word 
only. Allowing it to be conceivable that a piratical publisher 
should inscribe a book of sonnets to the thief who brought him 
the manuscript, why should he lay stress on the fact that ‘ alone 
he did it’? Was it an enterprise of such great peril? Mr. Lee 
attempts to meet this and similar difficulties by depreciating 
Thorpe’s skill in the use of language ; but the examples he quotes 
in his interesting Appendix do not support his theory. Thorpe’s 
words are accurately used, even to nicety, and, indeed, Mr. Lee 
himself owns that in another matter Thorpe showed a ‘literary 
sense’ and ‘a good deal of dry humour.’ I venture to affirm that 
this dedication also shows a fairly well-developed literary sense. 
In the next place, this theory of the ‘ procurer’ obliges us to 
believe that Thorpe wished Mr. W. H. that eternity which the 
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poet had promised not to him, nor to men in general, but to some 
undesignated third party. Mr. Lee calls the words ‘ promised by 
our ever-living poet’ ‘a decorative and supererogatory phrase.’ 
That is avery mild qualification of them under the circumstances, 
But an examination of Thorpe’s other dedications shows that his 
style was rather sententious than ‘supererogatory.’ Then, again, 
on this theory the epithet well-wishing also becomes ‘superero- 
gatory.’ For what it implies is that the adventurous publisher's 
motive in giving the sonnets to the world without their author's | 


consent was a good one. The person to whom they were written 
might reasonably expect, though he would not, necessarily credit, 
an assurance on this head; but what would one literary jackal 
care for another’s good intentions? There are other points that 
might be urged, but these are sufficient. Only, I would add that 
the whole tone of the dedication, which is respectful, and the 
unusual absence of a qualifying phrase, such as ‘his esteemed Y 
friend,’ before the initials are against the theory that Mr. W. H. 

was on the same social level as the publisher. 

There is one other point of interpretation upon which the 
Southampton faction are compelled by their theory to go against 
probabilities. There are two places in which a play is made upon 
the name Will, the paronomasia being indicated in the editio 
princeps by italic type, in which that edition, as Mr. Wyndham 
has shown at length, is very far from being lavish. In one of 
these places (cxliii), if the pun be allowed at all, it cannot refer 
to the poet’s own name, but must refer to the name of his friend. 
In this sonnet the ‘dark lady,’ pursuing the poet’s friend while 
the poet pursues her, is compared to a housewife chasing a 
chicken and followed by her own crying child. It concludes: 
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So runn’st thou after that which flies from thee, 
Whilst I thy babe chase thee afar behind ; 
But if thou catch thy hope, turn back to me, 
And play the mother’s part, kiss me, be kind: 
So will I pray that thou mayst have thy Will, 
If thou turn back, and my loud crying still. 


The word Will is printed here in the original text in italies, and 
the pun is in Shakespeare’s manner. The 135th sonnet opens: 





Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy Will, 
And Wiil to boot, and Will in overplus ; 
More than enough am I that vex thee still, 
To thy sweet will making addition thus. 
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The third Will here must be Shakespeare, because ‘ Wild in 
overplus ’ corresponds to ‘ more than enough am J’ ; and few critics 
with the 143rd sonnet also in mind would hesitate to refer the 
second Will to Shakespeare’s friend, for whom the ‘dark lady’ 
had been laying snares. But the Southamptonites, who cannot 
allow that the friend’s name was Will, are constrained to deny 
that there is any pun at all in 143, and to refer that in 135 to 
the distinction between ‘ will’ in its ordinary sense and ‘will’ in 
the sense of ‘ desire.’ But the balance of the line makes it almost 
necessary that, as ‘Will in overplus’ must be a proper name, 
‘Will to boot’ should be a proper name also. And that there are 
more Wills than one concerned in the matter is made more 
evident still by other passages, where the poet jocosely limits his 
claim to the lady’s favour to the fact that his Christian name is 
Will, acknowledging that not a few other people have as good a 


claim as he: 
Shall will in others seem right gracious, 
And in my will no fair acceptance shine ? 
and again : 
Let no unkind ‘no’ fair beseechers kill 
Think all but one, and me in that one, Will. 


To attempt, then, in the face of these multiplied improbabilities 
to maintain that Shakespeare’s friend was Lord Southampton is 
a task worthy of a great advocate, and Mr. Lee’s brilliant effort 
would suggest that the Bar has lost an ornament in his devotion 
to historical research. I own, nevertheless, that I should prefer 
to hear him argue the other side. 

The theory that the friend addressed in the sonnets was 
William Herbert, afterwards third Earl of Pembroke, arose 
inevitably from the letters W. H. of the dedication, as soon as 
the sonnets themselves began ‘to be studied; and although it 
cannot be said to have established itself, there are not a few 
arguments that may be urged in its favour. Herbert was born 
in 1580, so that he was sixteen years younger than Shakespeare ; 
and he seems to have been of an intellectual temper, likely both 
to attract and be attracted by the poet. He wrote verses himself, 
and was inclined, we are told, to melancholy. Dr. Gardiner calls 
him the Hamlet of James’s Court, and there may be more in the 
phrase than he intended. At any rate, the date of ‘Hamlet’ is 
1602. Pembroke’s personal handsomeness is dwelt upon in a 
sonnet by Francis Davison, the son of Secretary Davison, who, 
being a gentleman, was less likely than a literary hack to say 
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the thing that was not. In inscribing to him the ‘ Poetical 
Rhapsody ’ in 1602 he prefixed a sonnet which opens thus : 


Great earl, whose high and noble mind is higher 
And nobler than thy noble high desire ; 

Whose outward shape, though it most lovely be, 
Doth in fair robes a fairer soul attire. . . . 


Considering that the occasion did not call for any reference to 
the Earl’s personal appearance, Davison’s statement must be 
received with attention. Mr. Lee denies that there is any 
evidence for Pembroke’s beauty, and calls this sentence of 
Davison’s ‘a cautiously qualified reference’; while, on the other 
hand, he holds that the Virgilian tag, ‘quo non formosior alter 
Affuit,’ which an Oxford wit applied to Southampton, is a satis- 
factory proof that he came up to Shakespeare’s ideal. Surely 
one passage is as good evidence as the other; and perhaps the 
fact that both young noblemen were admitted to Elizabeth’s 
favour is better evidence than either. It is perhaps lucky that 
we have no portrait of Pembroke in youth, for the portrait that 
Mr. Lee prints of Southampton certainly supports his theory 
that Shakespeare’s praises, supposing them addressed to him, were 
mere professional flattery. It is interesting that we should have 
a testimony to Pembroke’s ‘ loveliness’ as late as 1602, when he 
was two-and-twenty, for the use of that epithet—not, surely, a 
‘cautiously qualified ’ but a very strong one considering his age— 
is some argument that he is the person to whom the same 
epithet is applied in the 126th sonnet, and who is there stated 
to have retained his youthful looks beyond the usual term. 
Enthusiasts for the Pembroke theory, like Mr. Tyler and the 
Rev. W. A. Harrison, have collected from the Sidney Papers all 
the references they contain to the young lord, and one or two of 
these lend a certain additional plausibility to the theory. It is 
discovered, for example, that in 1597 negotiations were on foot 
to marry Herbert to a daughter of the Earl of Oxford, which 
came to nothing; and the suggestion has been made that 
Shakespeare was prompted to help in overcoming the youth’s 
reluctance. It cannot be denied that the opening set of sonnets, 
while they are in keeping with the age, demand some such 
background of historical fact ; though the situation is one that 
might have presented itself in any dozen great houses in any 
one year. Such a theory requires us to assume that Shakespeare 
was familiar at Wilton, and knew Herbert at home before he 
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came up to London in the following spring. I do not think this 
so improbable as it appears to Mr. Lee, for Shakespeare had 
become famous three years earlier, and Lady Pembroke (Sidney’s 
sister) was renowned for her patronage of poets; moreover 
Samuel Daniel, who speaks of Wilton as ‘that arbour of the 
Muses,’ was himself there at this period as tutor to the young 
lord ; so that Shakespeare’s fame is not likely to have been un- 
sounded. As to the probability, we may ask, If Ben Jonson was 
welcomed at Penshurst, why should not Shakespeare have been 
received at Wilton? If this were allowed, it might be urged 
that a friendship begun at Wilton in the boy’s impressionable 
youth was in a natural way continued in London. Of course all 
this is merely conjecture; but in the extreme paucity of the 
records I do not think that an argument from silence is conclu- 
sive against it. A friendship is an intangible thing, and would 
make no stir so as to be talked about. It would be absurd to 
have to conclude that neither Shakespeare nor Pembroke had any 
friends in London because we cannot give their names. At the 
same time, it must not be ignored that one weak place in the 
Pembroke theory is the fact that some of the sonnets were 
certainly written before 1598, and that the young gentleman did 
not come to London till that year. 

Another weak place in the theory is the mis-description, that 
it implies, of Lord Pembroke as Mr. W. H. It has often been 
alleged that a parallel case is that of the poet Lord Buckhurst, 
who is described on title-pages as Mr. Sackville; but Mr. Lee 
has disposed of the parallel by showing that while Lord Buck- 
hurst was a commoner when he wrote his poems, Lord Pembroke 
had by courtesy always been a peer, and was known to con- 
temporaries in his minority as Lord Herbert. It is perhaps going 
too far to say that this difficulty renders the Pembroke hypothesis 
altogether untenable; for there remain two alternative possi- 
bilities. It is possible that Thorpe found his manuscript of the 
Sonnets headed ‘To W. H.,’ and, being ignorant who W. H. was, 
supplied the ordinary title of respect. This would be a perfectly 
fair argument ; though I should say that it does not answer to the 
impression that the terms of the dedication leave on one’s mind. 
(The further question whether the young nobleman would have 
answered to the name of Wl instead of to his family title I will not 
attempt to argue; to friendship all things are possible.) The 
alternative to Thorpe’s ignorance would be that he suppressed his 
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lordship’s title by way of disguise. This also is a fairly legitimate 
supposition under the circumstances. Mr. Lee argues that for a 
publisher to have addressed any peer as plain Mister would have 
been defamation and a Star Chamber matter, as it well might if 
the publisher intended an insult. But in any case the peer would 
have to set the Star Chamber in motion; and there might be 
good reasons for not doing so. The terms of the dedication seem 
to imply that the publisher was not conscious of taking any 
great liberty. Hence if W. H. is to be interpreted of Pembroke, 
we shall have to assume that Thorpe had satisfied himself that 
the dedication would not be resented ; for if Thorpe knew the 
secret, it must have been a fairly open one. If Thorpe had 
obtained permission to dedicate the Sonnets to Pembroke on con- 
dition that his imcognito was respected—a somewhat difficult 
supposition—then it is hard to say that ‘Mr. W. H.’ was an 
impossible way of referring to him; because, though by courtesy 
a peer, Herbert was legally a commoner until he succeeded to the 
earldom in 1601. Those who on the ground of this derogation 
from Herbert’s dignity have denied the possibility of his being the 
‘begetter’ of the Sonnets have perhaps not always given weight 
enough to the impossibility of dedicating them ‘To the Right 
Honourable William, Earle of Pembroke, Lord Chamberlaine to 
His Majestie, one of his most honourable Privie Counsell, and 
Knight of the most noble order of the Garter.’ Had Thorpe 
ventured upon such a dedication as that, I can almost conceive 
the Star Chamber taking action of its own accord. Still, when 
special pleading has done its utmost, I am bound to confess that 
I am not convinced. There is a smug tone about the dedica- 
tion which suggests that while Mr. W. H. was far above Thorpe’s 
own social position, he was yet something less than so magnificent 
a personage as the Earl of Pembroke. 

The Pembroke party, however, not content with identifying 
the poet’s friend, are determined to find a counterpart in real life 
to the ‘ dark lady’ who figures so ominously in the sonnets. The 
number of ‘ dark ladies’ in the capital at any time is legion, and 
the sonnets supply no possible clue by which the particular 
person can be identified. The attempt, therefore, to fix upon 
someone with whom Pembroke is known to have had relations 
is merely gratuitous; and it rejoices the heart of any sane 
spectator to learn that this supposed ‘dark lady’ turns out, when 
her portraits are examined, to have been conspicuously fair. 
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Probably, as the portraits seem of unimpeachable pedigree, we 
shall next be told that the sonnets themselves imply that the 
lady dyed her hair before sitting for the portrait. 

To sum up, then, the results at which the most recent 
Shakespearean scholarship has arrived. No new light has been 
gained upon the identity of the rival poet, or the friend to whom 
the sonnets were addressed. These mysteries remain as dark as 
ever. The only certain results are negative results. The poet is 
almost certainly not Chapman, and the friend is quite certainly 
not Southampton. If the friend were a peer, he must have been 
Herbert ; if he were a commoner, he may have been any young 
gentleman of good family and large fortune with a taste for the 
theatre and the flattery of men of genius.' It is more important 
to remember that, whoever he was, we are not yet debarred by 
Mr. Lee’s researches from regarding the sonnets as expressions of 
real feeling, though, in deference to his proof of the fashion- 
ableness of superlatives under Elizabeth, we may he wise to-day 
in transposing their key a tone lower. If superlatives trouble us, 
we may recollect that a sonnet, by its very nature, is a ‘descant’ 
upon a more simple ‘ ground.’ More important still is it to re- 
member that these sonnets contain some of the finest poetry in 
the world. Of that nothing has been said in this paper, because 
it is admitted by all critics ; indeed, if it were not for their supreme 
beauty no one would think them worth disputing over. 

1 Tyrwhitt used to think his name was Hughes because in the 20th sonnet 
the word Hews is printed in italics for no obvious reason. As the line stands in 


the original edition, 
‘A man in hew all Hews in his controwling,’ 


it looks momentous ; and there is no other word in italics between the 5th sonnet 
and the 53rd. But on the other hand it must be noted that what chiefly im- 
presses us is the capital letter, and this is found with every word printed in 
italics throughout the sonnets, so that it is not in itself evidence of a proper 
name. Further, there is no pun as there is in the sonnets which contain the 
name ‘ Will.’ Probably the italic is accidental. Mr. Wyndham says of Hews, 
‘if its capital and italics be a freak of the printer, they constitute the only freaks 
of that kind in the whole edition of 1609’ (p. 261). But there is another in the 
104th sonnet, where ‘autumn’ is in italic type and both ‘spring’ and ‘ winter’ in 
roman. 





THE FOUR FEATHERS: 


BY A. E. W. MASON. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BALL AT LENNON HOUSE. 


Yet Feversham had travelled to Dublin by the night mail after 
his ride with Durrance in the Row. He crossed Lough Swilly on 
the following forenoon by a little cargo steamer, which once a 
week steamed up the Lennon river as far as Ramelton. On the 
quayside Ethne was waiting for him in her dog-cart; she gave 
him the hand and the smile of a comrade. 

‘You are surprised to see me,’ said she, noting the look upon 
his face. 

‘I always am,’ he replied. ‘By so much you exceed my 
thoughts of you;’ and the smile changed upon her face—it 
became something more than the smile of a comrade. 

‘I shall drive slowly,’ she said as soon as his traps had been 
packed into the cart; ‘I brought no groom on purpose. There 
will be guests coming to-morrow. We have only to-day.’ 

She drove along the wide causeway by the river-side, and 
turned up the steep, narrow street. Feversham sat silently by 
her side. It was his first visit to Ramelton, and he gazed about 
him, noting the dark thicket of tall trees which climbed on the 
far side of the river, the old grey bridge, the noise of the water 
above it as it sang over shallows, and the drowsy quiet of the 
town, with a great curiosity and almost a pride of ownership, 
since it was here that Ethne lived, and all these things were 
part and parcel of her life. 

She was at that time a girl of twenty-one, tall, strong, and 
supple of limb, and with a squareness of shoulder proportionate 
to her height. She had none of that exaggerated slope which 
our grandmothers esteemed, yet she lacked no grace of woman- 
hood on that account, and in her walk she was light-footed as a 
deer. Her hair was dark brown, and she wore it coiled upon the 
nape of her neck; a bright colour burned in her cheeks, and her 


1 Copyright, 1901, by A. E. W. Mason in the United States of America, 
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eyes, of a very clear grey, met the eyes of those to whom she 
talked with a most engaging frankness. And in character she 
was the counterpart of her looks. She was honest, she had a 
certain simplicity, the straightforward simplicity of strength 
which comprises much gentleness and excludes violence. Of her 
courage there is a story still told in Ramelton, which Feversham 
could never remember without a thrill of wonder. She had 
stopped at a door on that steep hill leading down to the river, 
and the horse which she was driving took fright at the mere 
clatter of a pail and bolted. The reins were lying loose at the 
moment; they fell on the ground before Ethne could seize them. 
She was thus seated helpless in the dog-cart, and the horse was 
tearing down to where the road curves sharply over the bridge. 
The thing which she did, she did quite coolly. She climbed over 
the front of the dog-cart as it pitched and raced down the hill, 
and balancing herself along the shafts, reached the reins at the 
horse’s neck, and brought the horse to a stop ten yards from 
the curve. But she had, too, the defects of her qualities, although 
Feversham was not yet aware of them. 

Ethne during the first part of this drive was almost as silent 
as her companion, and when she spoke it was with an absent air, 
as though she had something of more importance in her thoughts. 
It was not until she had left the town and was out upon the 
straight undulating road to Letterkenny that she turned quickly 
to Feversham and uttered it. 

‘I saw this morning that your regiment was ordered from 
India to Egypt. You could have gone with it had I not come 
in your way. There would have been chances of distinction. I 
have hindered you, and I am very sorry. Of course, you could 
not know that there was any possibility of your regiment going, 
but I can understand it is very hard for you to be left behind. I 

blame myself.’ 
' Feversham sat staring in front of him for a moment. Then 
he said in a voice suddenly grown hoarse : 

‘You need not.’ 

‘How can [help it? Iblame myself the more,’ she continued, 
‘because I do not see things quite like other women. For 
instance, supposing that you had gone out, and that the worst 
had happened, I should have felt very lonely, of course, all my 
_ days, but I should have known quite surely that when those days 
were over, you and I would see much of one another,’ 
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She spoke without any impressive lowering of the voice, but 
in the steady level tone of one stating the simplest imaginable 
fact. Feversham caught his breath like a man in pain. But 
the girl’s eyes were upon his face, and he sat still, staring in front 
of him without so much as a contraction of the forehead. But it 
seemed that he could not trust himself to answer. He kept his 
lips closed, and Ethne continued : 

‘You see I can put up with the absence of the people I care 
about a little better perhaps than most people. I do not feel 
that I have lost them at all,’ and she cast about for a while as if 
her thought was difficult to express. ‘You know how things 
happen,’ she resumed. ‘One toddles along in a dull sort of way, 
and then suddenly a face springs out from the crowd of one’s 
acquaintances, and you know it at once and certainly for the 
face of a friend, or rather you recognise it, though you have 
never seen it before. It is almost as though you had come upon 
someone long looked for and now gladly recovered. Well, such 
friends—they are few, no doubt, but after all only the few really 
count—such friends one does not lose, whether they are absent, 
or even—dead.’ 

‘Unless,’ said Feversham slowly, ‘one has made a mistake. 
Suppose the face in the crowd is a mask, what then? One may 
make mistakes.’ 

Ethne shook her head decidedly. 

‘Of that kind, no. One may seem to have made mistakes, 
and perhaps for a long while. But in the end one would be 
proved not to have made them.’ 

And the girl’s implicit faith took hold upon the man and 
tortured him, so that he could no longer keep silence. 

‘Ethne,’ he cried, ‘ you don’t know But at that moment 
Ethne reined in her horse, laughed, and pointed with her whip. 

They had come to the top of a hill a couple of miles from 
Ramelton. The road ran between stone walls enclosing open 
fields upon the left, and a wood of oaks and beeches on the right. 
A scarlet letter-box was built into the left-hand wall, and at that 
Ethne’s whip was pointed. 

‘I wanted to show you that,’ she interrupted. ‘It was there 
I used to post my letters to you during the anxious times.’ And 
so Feversham let slip his opportunity of speech. He looked at 
the wonderful letter-box, which had once received missives of so 
high an importance. 
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‘The house is behind the trees to the right,’ she said. 

‘The letter-box is very convenient,’ said Feversham. 

‘Yes. I suppose that you and I are the only two people in 
the British Isles who are satisfied with the Postmaster-General,’ 
said Ethne, and she drove on and stopped again where the park 
wall had crumbled. 

‘That’s where I used to climb over to post the letters. There’s 
a tree on the other side of the wall as convenient as the letter- 
box. I used to run down the half-mile of avenue at night.’ 

‘There might have been thieves,’ exclaimed Feversham. 

‘There were thorns,’ said Ethne, and turning through the 
gates she drove up to the porch of the long, irregular grey house. 
‘Well, we have still a day before the dance.’ 

‘I suppose the whole countryside is coming,’ said Feversham. 

‘Tt daren’t do anything else,’ said Ethne with a laugh. ‘My 
father would send the police to fetch them if they stayed away, 
just as he fetched your friend Mr. Durrance here. By the way, 
Mr. Durrance has sent me a present—a Guarnerius violin.’ 

The door opened, and a thin, lank old man with a fierce 
peaked face like a bird of prey came out upon the steps. His 
face softened, however, into friendliness when he saw Feversham, 
and a smile played upon his lips. A stranger might have thought 
that he winked. But his left eyelid continually drooped over 
the eye. 

‘How do you do?’ he said. ‘Glad to see you. Must make 
yourself at home. If you want any whisky, stamp twice on the 
floor with your foot. The servants understand,’ and with that he 
went straightway back into the house. 


The biographer of Dermod Eustace would need to bring a 
wary mind to his work. For though the old master of Lennon 
House has not lain twenty years in his grave, he is already 
swollen into a legendary character. Anecdotes have grown upon 
his memory like barnacles, and any man in those parts with a 
knack of invention has only to foist his stories upon Dermod to 
ensure a ready credence. There are, however, definite facts. He 
practised an ancient and tyrannous hospitality, keeping open 
house upon the road to Letterkenny, and forcing bed and board 
even upon strangers, as Durrance had once discovered. He was 
a man of another century, who looked out with a glowering, angry 
eye upon a topsy-turvy world with which he would not be re- 
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conciled except after much alcohol. He was a sort of intoxicated 
~ Coriolanus, believing that the people should be shepherded with 
a stick, yet always mindful of his manners even to the lowliest 
of women. It was always said of him with pride by the townsfolk 
of Ramelton that even at his worst, when he came galloping 
down the steep cobbled streets, mounted on a big white mare of 
seventeen hands, with his inseparable collie-dog for his companion 
—a gaunt, grey-faced, grey-haired man with a drooping eye, 
swaying with drink, yet by a miracle keeping his saddle—he had 
never ridden down anyone except a man. There are two points 
to be added. He was rather afraid of his daughter, who wisely 
kept him doubtful whether she was displeased with him or not, 
and he had conceived a great liking for Harry Feversham. 

Harry saw little of him that day, however. Dermod retired 
into the room which he was pleased to call his office, while 
Feversham and Ethne spent the afternoon fishing for salmon in 
the Lennon river. It was an afternoon restful as a Sabbath, and 
the very birds were still. From the house the lawns fell steeply, 
shaded by trees and dappled by the sunlight, to a valley, at the 
bottom of which flowed the river swift and black under overarching 
boughs. There was a fall, where the water slid over rocks with a 
smoothness so unbroken that it looked solid except just at one 
point. There a spur stood sharply up and the river broke back 
upon itself in an amber wave through which the sun shone. 
Opposite this spur they sat for a long while, talking at times, but 
for the most part listening to the roar of the water, and watching 
its perpetual flow. And at last the sunset came, and the long 
shadows. They stood up, looked at each other with a smile, and 
so walked slowly back to the house. It was an afternoon which 
Feversham was long to remember. For the next night was the 
night of the dance, and as the band struck up the opening bars of 
the fourth waltz, Ethne left her position at the drawing-room 
door, and taking Feversham’s arm passed out into the hall. 

The hall was empty and the front door stood open to the cool 
of the summer night. From the ballroom came the swaying lilt 
“of the music and the beat of the dancers’ feet. Ethne drew a 
breath of relief at her reprieve from her duties, and then, dropping 
her partner’s arm, crossed to a side table. 

‘The post is in,’ she said. ‘There are letters, one, two, three 
for you, and a little box.’ 

She held the box out to him as she spoke, a little white 
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jeweller’s cardboard box, and was at once struck by its absence of 
weight. 

‘It must be empty,’ she said. 

Yet it was most carefully sealed and tied. Feversham broke 
the seals and unfastened the string. He looked at the address. 
The box had been forwarded from his lodgings and he was not 
familiar with the handwriting. 

‘There is some mistake,’ he said as he shook the lid open, and 
then he stopped abruptly. Three white feathers fluttered out of 
the box, swayed and rocked for a moment in the air, and then, one 
after another, settled gently down upon the floor. They lay like 
flakes of snow upon the dark polished boards. But they were not 
whiter than Harry Feversham’s cheeks. He stood and stared at 
the feathers until he felt a light touch upon his arm. He looked 
and saw Ethne’s gloved hand upon his sleeve. 

‘What does it mean ?’ she asked. There was some perplexity 
in her voice, but nothing more than perplexity. The smile upon 
her face and the loyal confidence of her eyes showed she had never 
a doubt that his first word would lift it from her. ‘What does it 
mean ?’ 

‘That there are things which cannot be hid, I suppose,’ said 
Feversham. 

For a little while Ethne did not speak. The languorous 
music floated into the hall, and the trees whispered from the 
garden through the open door. Then she shook his arm gently, 
uttered a breathless little laugh, and spoke as though she were 
pleading with a child. 

‘I don’t think you understand, Harry. Here are three white 
feathers. They were sent to you in jest? Oh, of course in jest. 
But it is a cruel kind of jest , 

‘They were sent in deadly earnest.’ 

He spoke now, looking her straight in the eyes. Ethne 
dropped her hand from his sleeve. 

‘Who sent them ?’ she asked. 

Feversham had not given a thought to that matter. The 
message was all in all, the men who had sent it so unimportant. 
But Ethne reached out her hand and took the box from him. 
There were three visiting cards lying at the bottom, and she took 
them out and read them aloud. 

‘Captain Trench, Mr. Castleton, Mr. Willoughby. Do you 
know these men ?’ 
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‘ All three are officers of my old regiment.’ 

The girl was dazed. She knelt down upon the floor and 
gathered the feathers into her hand with a vague thought that 
merely to touch them would help her to comprehension. They 
lay upon the palm of her white glove, and she blew gently upon 
them and they swam up into the air and hung fluttering and 
rocking. As they floated downwards she caught them again, and 
so she slowly felt her way to another question. 

‘ Were they justly sent ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes,’ said Harry Feversham. 

He had no thought of denial or evasion. He was only aware 
that the dreadful thing for so many years dreadfully anticipated 
had at last befallen him. He was known for a coward. The word 
which had long blazed upon the wall of his thoughts in letters of 
fire was now written large in the public places. He stood as he 
had once stood before the portraits of his fathers, mutely accepting 
condemnation. It was the girl who denied, as she still kneeled 
upon the floor. 

‘I do not believe that is true,’ she said. ‘You could not look 
me in the face so steadily were it true. Your eyes would seek the 
floor, not mine.’ 

‘Yet it is true.’ 

‘Three little white feathers,’ she said slowly, and then with a 
sob in her throat. ‘This afternoon we were under the elms down by 
the Lennon river—do you remember, Harry ?—just youandI. And 
then come three little white feathers ; and the world’s at an end.’ 

‘Oh don’t!’ cried Harry, and his voice broke upon the word. 
Up till now he had spoken with a steadiness matching the steadi- 
ness of his eyes. But these last words of hers, the picture which 
they evoked in his memories, the pathetic simplicity of her utter- 
ance caught him by the heart. But Ethne seemed not to hear 
the appeal. She was listening with her face turned towards the 
ball-room. The chatter and laughter of the voices there grew 
louder and nearer. She understood that the music had ceased. 
She rose quickly to her feet, clenching the feathers in her hand, 
and opened a door. It was the door of her sitting-room. 

‘Come,’ she said. 

Harry followed her into the room, and she closed the door, 
shutting out the noise. 

‘Now,’ she said, ‘will you tell me, if you please, why the 
feathers have been sent ?’ 
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She stood quietly before him ; her face was pale, but Feversham 
could not gather from her expression any feeling which she might 
have beyond a desire and a determination to get at the truth. 
She spoke, too, with the same quietude. He answered, as he had 
answered before, directly, and to the point, without any attempt 
at mitigation. 

‘A telegram came. It was sent by Castleton. It reached me 
when Captain Trench and Mr. Willoughby were dining with me. 
It told me that my regiment would be ordered on active service in 
Egypt. Castleton was dining with a man likely to know, and I 
did not question the accuracy of his message. He told me to tell 
Trench. Idid not. I thought the matter over with the telegram 
in front of me. Castleton was leaving that night for Scotland, and 
he would go straight from Scotland to rejoin the regiment. He 
would not, therefore, see Trench for some weeks at the earliest, 
and by that time the telegram would very likely be forgotten, or 
its date confused. I did not tell Trench. I threw the telegram 
into the fire, and that night sent in my papers. But Trench found 
out somehow. Durrance was at dinner, too—good God, Durrance !’ 
He suddenly broke out. ‘ Most likely he knows like the rest.’ 

It came upon him as something shocking and strangely new 
that his friend Durrance, who, as he knew very well, had been 
wont rather to look up to him, in all likelihood counted him a 
thing of scorn. But he heard Ethne speaking. After all, what 
did it matter whether Durrance knew, whether every man knew 
from the South Pole to the North, since she, Ethne, knew. 

‘ And is this all ?’ she asked. 

‘Surely it is enough,’ said he. 

‘T think not,’ she answered, and she lowered her voice a little 
as she went on. ‘We agreed, didn’t we, that no foolish mis- 
understandings should ever come between us. We were to be 
frank, and to take frankness each from the other without offence. 
So be frank with me! Please!’ and she pleaded. ‘I could, I 
think, claim it as a right. At all events I ask for it as I shall 
never ask for anything else in all my life.’ 

There was a sort of explanation of his act, Harry Feversham 
remembered. But it was so futile when compared with the over- 
whelming consequence. Ethne had unclenched her hands, the 
three feathers lay before his eyes upon the table. They could 
not be explained away; he wore ‘coward’ like a blind man’s 
label; besides, he could never make her understand. However, 
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she wished for the explanation, and had a right to it; she had been 
generous in asking for it, with a generosity not very common 
amongst women. So Feversham gathered his wits and ex- 
plained : 

‘All my life I have been afraid that some day I should play 
the coward, and from the very first I knew that I was destined 
for the army. I kept my fear to myself. There was no one to 
whom I could tell it. My mother was dead, and my father , 
he stopped for a moment with a deep intake of the breath. He 
could see his father, that lonely iron man, sitting at this very 
moment in his mother’s favourite seat upon the terrace, and 
looking over the moonlit fields towards the Sussex Downs ;_ he could 
imagine him dreaming of honours and distinctions worthy of the 
Fevershams to be gained immediately by his son in the Egyptian 
campaign. Surely that old man’s stern heart would break 
beneath this blow! The magnitude of the bad thing which he 
had done, the misery which it would spread, were becoming very 
clear to Harry Feversham. He dropped his head between his 
hands and groaned aloud. 

‘My father,’ he resumed, ‘ would, nay, could never have under- 
stood. I know him. When danger came his way it found him 
ready, but he did not foresee. That was my trouble always. I 
foresaw. Any peril to be encountered, any risk to be run—I fore- 
saw them. I foresaw something else besides. My father would 
talk in his matter-of-fact way of the hours of waiting before the 
actual commencement of a battle, after the troops had been 
paraded. The mere anticipation of the suspense and the strain 
of those hours was a torture to me. I foresaw the possibility of 
cowardice. Then one evening, when my father had his old 
friends about him on one of his Crimean nights, two dreadful 
stories were told—one of an officer, the other of a surgeon, who 
had both shirked. I was now confronted with the fact of 
cowardice. I took those stories up to bed with me. They never 
left my memory; they became a part of me. I saw myself 
behaving now as one, now as the other of those two men had 
behaved, perhaps in the crisis of a battle bringing ruin upon my 
country, certainly dishonouring my father and all the dead men 
whose portraits hung ranged in the hall. I tried to get the best 
of my fears. I hunted, but with a map of the countryside in my 
mind. I foresaw every hedge, every pit, every treacherous 
bank.’ 
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‘Yet you rode straight,’ interrupted Ethne. ‘Mr. Durrance 
told me so.’ 

‘Did I?’ said Feversham vaguely. ‘Well, perhaps I did, 
once the hounds were off. Durrance never knew what the 
moments of waiting before the covers were drawn meant to me 
So when this telegram came I took the chance it seemed to offer 
and resigned.’ 

So he ended his explanation. He had spoken warily, having 
something to conceal. However earnestly she might ask for 
frankness, he must at all costs, for her sake, hide something from 
her. But at once she suspected it. 

‘Were you afraid too of disgracing me? Was I in any way 
the cause that you resigned ?’ 

Feversham looked her in the eyes and lied: 

‘No.’ 

‘If you had not been engaged to me you would still have sent 
in your papers ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Ethne slowly stripped a glove off her hand. Feversham 
turned away. 

‘I think that I am rather like your father,’ she said. ‘I 
don’t understand’; and in the silence which followed upon her 
words Feversham heard something whirr and rattle upon the table. 
He looked and saw that she had slipped her engagement ring 
off her finger. It lay upon the table, the stones winking at him. 

‘And all this—all that you have told to me,’ she exclaimed 
suddenly, with her face very stern, ‘ you would have hidden from 
me. You would have married me and hidden it had not these 
three feathers come ?’ 

The words had been on her lips from the beginning, but she 
had not uttered them lest by a miracle he should after all have 
some unimagined explanation which would re-establish him in 
her thoughts. She had given him every chance. Now, however, 
she struck and laid bare the worst of his disloyalty. Feversham 
flinched, and he did not answer, but allowed his silence to con- 
sent. Ethne, however, was just; she was in a way curious too: 
she wished to know the very bottom of the matter before she 
thrust it into the back of her mind. 

‘But yesterday,’ she said, ‘you were going to tell me some- 
thing. I stopped you to point out the letter-box,’ and she laughed 
in a queer empty way. ‘Was it about the feathers?’ 
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‘Yes,’ answered Feversham wearily. What did these per- 
sistent questions matter, since the feathers had come, since her 
ring lay flickering and winking on the table. ‘ Yes, I think what 
you were saying rather compelled me.’ 

‘I remember,’ said Ethne, interrupting him rather hastily, 
‘about seeing much of one another—afterwards. We will not 
speak of such things again,’ and Feversham swayed upon his feet 
as though he would fall. ‘I remember, too, you said one could 
make mistakes. You were right, I was wrong. One can do more 
than seem to make them. Will you, if you please, take back 
your ring ?’ 

Feversham picked up the ring and held it in the palm of his 
hand, standing very still. He had never cared for her so much, 
he had never recognised her value so thoroughly as at this 
moment when he lost her. She gleamed in the quiet room, 
wonderful, most wonderful, from the bright flowers in her hair to 
the white slipper on her foot. It was incredible to him that he 
should ever have won her. Yet he had, and disloyally had lost 
her. Then her voice broke in again upon his reflections. 

‘ These, too, are yours. Will you take them please ?’ 

She was pointing with her fan to the feathers upon the table. 
Feversham obediently reached out his hand, and then drew it 
back in surprise. 

‘There are four,’ he said. 

Ethne did not reply, and looking at her fan Feversham 
understood. It was a fan of ivory and white feathers. She had 
broken off one of those feathers and added it on her own account 
to the three. 

The thing which she had done was cruel, no doubt. But she 
wished to make an end—a complete, irrevocable end ; though her 
voice was steady, and her face, despite its pallor, calm, she was 
really tortured with humiliation and pain. All the details of 
Harry Feversham’s courtship, the interchange of looks, the letters 
she had written and received, the words which had been spoken, 
tingled and smarted unbearably in her recollections. Their lips 
had touched—she recalled it with horror. She desired never to 
see Harry Feversham after this night. Therefore she added her 
fourth feather to the three. 

Harry Feversham took the feathers as she bade him, without 
a word of remonstrance, and indeed with a sort of dignity which 
even at that moment surprised her. All the time, too, he had 
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kept his eyes steadily upon hers, he had answered her questions 
simply, there had been nothing abject in his manner; so that 
Ethne already almost began to regret this last thing which she 
had done. However, it was done. Feversham had taken the 
four feathers. 

He held them in his fingers as though he was about to tear 
them across. But he checked the action. He looked suddenly 
towards her, and kept his eyes upon her face for some little while. 
Then very carefully he put the feathers into his breast pocket. 
Ethne at this time did not consider why. She only thought that 
here was the irrevocable end. 

‘We should be going back, I think,’ she said. ‘We have 
been some time away. Will you give me yourarm?’ In the 
hall she looked at the clock. ‘Only eleven o’clock,’ she said, 
wearily. ‘When we dance here, we dance till daylight. We 
must show brave faces until daylight.’ 

And, with her hand resting upon his arm, they passed into 
the ball-room. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE PARIAH. 


Hasit assisted them ; the irresponsible chatter of the ball-room 
sprang automatically to their lips; the appearance of enjoyment 
never failed from off their faces ; so that no one at Lennon House 
that night suspected that any swift cause of severance had come 
between them. Harry Feversham watched Ethne laugh and talk 
as though she had never a care, and was perpetually surprised, 
taking no thought that he wore the like mask of gaiety himself. 
When she swung past him the light rhythm of her feet almost 
persuaded him that her heart was in the dance. It seemed that 
she could even command the colour upon her cheeks. Thus they 
both wore brave faces as she had bidden. They even danced 
together. But all the while Ethne was conscious that she was 
holding up a great load of pain and humiliation which would 
presently crush her, and Feversham felt those four feathers 
burning at his breast. It was wonderful to him that the whole 
company did not know of them. He never approached a partner 
without the notion that she would turn upon him with the con- 
temptuous name which was his upon her tongue. Yet he felt no 
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fear on that account. He would not indeed have cared had it 
happened, had the word been spoken. He had lost Ethne. He 
watched her and looked in vain amongst her guests, as indeed 
he surely knew he would, for a fit comparison. There were 
women, pretty, graceful, even beautiful, but Ethne stood apart 
by the particular character of her beauty. The broad forehead, 
the perfect curve of the eyebrows ; the great steady, clear, grey 
eyes, the full red lips which could dimple into tenderness and 
shut level with resolution, and the royal grace of her carriage, 
marked her out to Feversham’s thinking, and would do so in any 
company. He watched her in a despairing amazement that he 
had ever had a chance of owning her. 

Only once did her endurance fail her and then only for a 
second. She was dancing with Feversham and as she looked 
towards the windows she saw that the daylight was beginning 
to show very pale and cold upon the other side of the blinds. 

‘Look!’ she said, and Feversham suddenly felt all her weight 
upon his arms. Her face lost its colour and grew tired and very 
grey. Her eyes shut tightly and then opened again. He thought 
that she would faint. ‘The morning at last!’ she exclaimed, and 
then in a voice as weary as her face, ‘I wonder whether it is right 
that one should suffer so much pain.’ 

‘Hush!’ whispered Feversham, ‘Courage! A few minutes 
more—only a very few!’ He stopped and stood in front of her 
until her strength returned. 

‘Thank you!’ she said gratefully and the bright wheel of the 
dance caught them again. 

It was strange that he should be exhorting her to courage, 
she thanking him for help, but the irony of this queer momentary 
reversal of their position occurred to neither of them. Ethne 
was too tried by the strain of those last hours, and Feversham had 
learned from that one failure of her endurance, from the drawn 
aspect of her face and the depths of pain in her eyes, how deeply 
he had wounded her. He no longer said, ‘ I have lost her,’ he no 
longer thought of his loss at all. He heard her words: ‘I wonder 
whether it is right that one should suffer so much pain.’ He felt 
that they would go ringing down the world with him, persistent 
in his ears, spoken upon the very accent of her voice. He was 
sure that he would hear them at the end above the voices of any 
who should stand about him when he died, and hear in them his 
condemnation. For it was not right. 
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The ball finished shortly afterwards. The last carriage drove 
away and those who were staying in the house sought the 
smoking-room or went upstairs to bed according to their sex. 
Feversham, however, lingered in the hall with Ethne. She 
understood why. 

‘There is no need,’ she said, standing with her back to him 
as she lighted a candle, ‘I have told my father. I told him 
everything.’ 

Feversham bowed his head in acquiescence. 

‘Still, I must wait and see him,’ he said. 

Ethne did not object, but she turned and looked at him 
quickly with her brows drawn in a frown of perplexity. To wait 
for her father under such circumstances seemed to argue a certain 
courage. Indeed, she herself felt some apprehension as she 
heard the door of the study open and Dermod’s footsteps on the 
floor. Dermod walked straight up to Harry Feversham, looking 
for once in a way what he was, a very old man, and stood there 
staring into Feversham’s face with a muddled and bewildered ex- 
pression. Twice he opened his mouth to speak, but no words 
came. In the end he turned to the table and lit his candle 
and Harry Feversham’s. Then he turned back towards Fever- 
sham, and rather quickly, so that Ethne took a step forward as if 
to get between them. But he did nothing more than stare at 
Feversham again and for a long time. Finally, he took up his 
candle. 

‘ Well * he said and stopped. He snuffed the wick with 
the scissors and began again. ‘ Well he said and stopped 
again. Apparently his candle had not helped him to any suitable 
expressions. He stared into the flame now instead of into Fever- 
sham’s face and for an equal length of time. He could think of 
nothing whatever to say, and yet he was conscious that something 
must be said. In the end he said in a lame way: 

‘If you want any whisky stamp twice on the floor with your 
foot. The servants understand.’ 

Thereupon he walked heavily up the stairs. The old man’s 
forbearance was perhaps not the least part of Harry Feversham’s 
punishment. 











It was broad daylight when Ethne was at last alone within 
her room. She drew up the blinds and opened the windows wide. 
The cool fresh air of the morning was as a draught of spring water 
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to her. She looked out upon a world as yet unillumined by 
colours and found therein an image of her days to come. The 
dark, tall trees looked black; the winding paths a singular dead 
white ; the very lawns were dull and grey, though the dew lay 
upon them like a network of frost. It was a noisy world, how- 
ever, for all its aspect of quiet. For the blackbirds were calling 
from the branches and the grass, and down beneath the overhang- 
ing trees the Lennon flowed in music between its banks. Ethne 
drew back from the window. She had much to do that morning 
before she slept. For she designed with her natural thoroughness 
to make an end at once of all her associations with Harry Fever- 
sham. She wished that from the moment when next she waked 
she might never come across a single thing which could recall 
him to her memory. And with a sort of stubborn persistence 
she went about the work. 

But she changed her mind. In the very process of collecting 
together the gifts which he had made to her she changed her 
mind. For each gift that she looked upon had its history, and 
the days before this miserable night had darkened on her happi- 
ness came one by one slowly back to her as she looked. She 
determined to keep one thing which had belonged to Harry 
Feversham, a small thing, a thing of no value. At first she 
chose a penknife, which he had once lent to her and she had 
forgotten to return. But the next instant she dropped it and 
rather hurriedly. For she was after all an Irish girl, and though 
she did not believe in superstitions, where superstitions were 
concerned she preferred to be on the safe side. She selected 
his likeness in the end and locked it away in a drawer. 

The rest of his presents she gathered together, packed them 
carefully in a box, fastened the box, addressed it and carried it 
down to the hall, that the servants might despatch it in the 
morning. Then coming back to her room she took his letters, 
made a little pile of them on the hearth and set them alight. 
They took some while to consume, but she waited, sitting upright 
in her armchair while the flame crept from sheet to sheet, dis- 
colouring the paper, blackening the writing like a stream of ink, 
and leaving in the end only flakes of ashes like feathers, and 
white flakes like white feathers. The last sparks were barely 
extinguished when she heard a cautious step on the gravel 
beneath her window. 

It was broad daylight, but her candle was still burning on 
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the table at her side, and with a quick instinctive movement she 
reached out her arm and put the light out. Then she sat very 
still and rigid, listening. For awhile she heard only the black- 
birds calling from the trees in the garden and the throbbing 
music of the river. Afterwards she heard the footsteps again, 
cautiously retreating; and in spite of her will, in spite of her 
formal disposal of the letters and the presents, she was mastered 
all at once, not by pain or humiliation, but by an overpowering 
sense of loneliness. She seemed to be seated high on an empty 
world of ruins. She rose quickly from her chair, and her eyes 
fell upon a violin case. With a sigh of relief she opened it, and 
a little while after one or two of the guests who were sleeping 
in the house chanced to wake up and heard floating down the 
corridors the music of a violin played very lovingly and low. 
Ethne was not aware that the violin which she held was the 
Guarnerius violin which Durrance had sent to her. She only 
understood that she had a companion to share her loneliness. 


CHAPTER VI. 
HARRY FEVERSHAM’S PLAN. 


It was the night of August 30. A month had passed since the 
ball at Lennon House, but the uneventful country side of 
Donegal was still busy with the stimulating topic of Harry 
Feversham’s disappearance. The townsmen in the climbing street 
and the gentry at their dinner-tables gossiped to their hearts’ 
contentment. It was asserted that Harry Feversham had been 
seen on the very morning after the dance, and at five minutes to 
six—though according to Mrs. Brien O’Brien it was ten minutes 
past the hour—still in his dress clothes and with a white suicide’s 
face, hurrying along the causeway by the Lennon Bridge. It was 
suggested that a drag-net would be the only way to solve the 
mystery. Mr. Dennis Rafferty, who lived on the road to Rath- 
mullen, indeed, went so far as to refuse salmon on the plea that 
he was not a cannibal, and the saying had a general vogue. 
Their conjectures as to the cause of the disappearance were no 
nearer to the truth. For there were only two who knew, and 
those two went steadily about the business of living as though no 
catastrophe had befallen them. They held their heads a trifle 
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more proudly perhaps. Ethne might have become a little more 
gentle, Dermod a little more irascible, but these were the only 
changes. So gossip had the field to itself. 

But Harry Feversham was in London, as Lieutenant Sutch 
discovered on the night of the 30th. All that day the town had 
been perturbed by rumours of a great battle fought at Kassassin 
in the desert east of Ismailia. Messengers had raced ceaselessly 
through the streets, shouting tidings of victory and tidings of 
disaster. There had been a charge by moonlight of General 
Drury-Lowe’s Cavalry Brigade, which had rolled up Arabi’s left 
flank and captured his guns. It was rumoured that an English 
general had been killed, that the York and Lancaster Regiment 
had been cut up. London was uneasy, and at eleven o'clock at 
night a great crowd of people had gathered in Pall Mall, watching 
with pale upturned faces the lighted blinds of the War Office. 
The crowd was silent and impressively still. Only if a figure 
moved for an instant across the blinds a thrill of expectation 
passed from man to man, and the crowd swayed in a continuous 
movement from edge to edge. Lieutenant Sutch, careful of his 
wounded leg, was standing on the outskirts with his back to the 
parapet of the Junior Carlton Club, when he felt himself touched 
upon the arm. He saw Harry Feversham at his side. Fever- 
sham’s face was working and extraordinarily white, his eyes were 
bright like the eyes of a man in a fever, and Sutch at the first 
was not sure that he knew or cared who it was to whom he 
talked. 

‘I might have been out there in Egypt to-night,’ said Harry 
in a quick troubled voice. ‘Think of it! I might have been 
out there, sitting by a camp-fire in the desert, talking over the 
battle with Jack Durrance; or dead perhaps. What would it 
have mattered? I might have been in Egypt to-night !’ 

Feversham’s unexpected appearance, no less than his wander- 
ing tongue, told Sutch that somehow his fortunes had gone 
seriously wrong. He had many questions in his mind, but he 
did not ask a single one of them. He took Feversham’s arm and 
led him. straight out of the throng. 

‘I saw you in the crowd,’ continued Feversham. ‘I thought 
that I would speak to you, because—do you remember, a long 
time ago you gave me your card? I have always kept it because 
I have always feared that I would have reason to use it. You said 
that if one was in trouble, the telling might help.’ 
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Sutch stopped his companion. 
‘We will go in here. We can find a quiet corer in the 
upper smoking-room ;’ and Harry looking up, saw that he was 
standing by the steps of the Army and Navy Club. 

‘Good God, not there!’ he cried in a sharp low voice, and 
moved quickly into the roadway, where no light fell directly on 
his face. Sutch limped after him. ‘Nor to-night. It is late. 
To-morrow if you will, in some quiet place, and after nightfall. 
I do not go out in the daylight.’ 

Again Lieutenant Sutch asked no questions. 

‘I know a quiet restaurant,’ he said. ‘If we dine there at 
nine we shall meet no one whom we know. I will meet you just 
before nine to-morrow night at the corner of Swallow Street.’ 

They dined together accordingly on the following evening at 
a table in the corner of the Criterion grill-room. Feversham 
looked quickly about him as he entered the room. 

‘I dine here often when I am in town,’ said Sutch. ‘ Listen!’ 
The throbbing of the engines working the electric light could be 
distinctly heard, their vibrations could be felt. 

‘It reminds me of a ship,’ said Sutch with a smile. ‘I can 
almost fancy myself in the gunroom again. We will have dinner. 
Then you shall tell me your story.’ 

‘You have heard nothing of it?’ asked Feversham sus- 
piciously. 

‘ Not a word,’ and Feversham drew a breath of relief. It had 
seemed to him that everyone must know. He imagined con- 
tempt on every face which passed him in the street. 

Lieutenant Sutch was even more concerned this evening than 
he had been the night before. He saw Harry Feversham clearly 
now in a full light. Harry’s face was thin and haggard with lack of 
sleep, there were black hollows beneath his eyes; he drew his breath 
and made his movements in a restless feverish fashion, his nerves 
seemed strung to breaking point. Once or twice between the 
courses he began his story, but Sutch would not listen until the 
cloth was cleared. 

‘Now,’ said he, holding out his cigar-case. ‘Take your time, 
Harry.’ 

Thereupon Feversham told him the whole truth, without 
exaggeration or omission, forcing himself to a slow, careful, 
matter-of-fact speech, so that in the end Sutch almost fell into the 
illusion that it was just the story of a stranger which Feversham 
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was recounting merely to pass the time. He began with the 
Crimean night at Broad Place, and ended with the ball at Lennon 
House. 

‘I came back across Lough Swilly early that morning,’ he 
said in conclusion, ‘ and travelled at once to London. Since then 
I have stayed in my rooms all day, listening to the bugles calling 
in the barrack-yard beneath my windows. At night I prowl 
about the streets or lie in bed waiting for the Westminster clock 
to tell each new quarter of an hour. On foggy nights, too, I can 
hear steam-sirens on the river. Do you know when the ducks 
start quacking in St. James’s Park ?’ he asked withalaugh. ‘ At 
two o'clock to the minute.’ 

Sutch listened to the story without an interruption. But 
half way through its narrative he changed his attitude, and in 
a significant way. Up to the moment when Harry told of his 
concealment of the telegram, Sutch had sat with his arms upon 
the table in front of him, and his eyes upon his companion. 
Thereafter he raised a hand to his forehead, and so remained 
with his face screened while the rest was told. Feversham had 
no doubt of the reason. Lieutenant Sutch wished to conceal the 
scorn he felt, and could not trust the muscles of his face. 
Feversham, however, mitigated nothing, but continued steadily 
and truthfully to the end. But even after the end was reached 
Sutch did not remove his hand, nor for some little while did he 
speak. When he did speak, his words came upon Feversham’s 
ears with a shock of surprise. There was no contempt in them, 
and though his voice shook, it shook with a great contrition. 

‘I am much to blame,’ he said. ‘I should have spoken that 
night at Broad Place, and I held my tongue. I shall hardly 
forgive myself.’ The knowledge that it was Muriel Graham’s 
son who had thus brought ruin and disgrace upon himself was 
uppermost in the lieutenant’s mind. He felt that he had failed 
in the discharge of an obligation, self-imposed no doubt, but a 
very real obligation none the less. ‘You see, I understood,’ he 
continued remorsefully. ‘ Your father, I am afraid, never would.’ 

‘ He never will,’ interrupted Harry. 

‘No,’ Sutch agreed. ‘Your mother, of course, had she lived 
would have seen clearly, but few women, I think, except your 
mother. Brute courage! Women make a god of it. That girl, 
for instance ’ and again Harry Feversham interrupted. 

‘You must not blame her. I was defrauding her into marriage.’ 
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Sutch took his hand suddenly from his forehead. 

‘Suppose that you had never met her, would you still have 
sent in your papers ?’ 

‘I think not,’ said Harry slowly. ‘I want to be fair. Dis- 
gracing my name and those dead men in the hall I think I would 
have risked. I could not risk disgracing her.’ 

And Lieutenant Sutch thumped his fist despairingly upon the 
table. ‘If only I had spoken at Broad Place. Harry, why didn’t 
you let me speak? I might have saved you many unnecessary 
years of torture. Good heavens! what a childhood you must 
have spent with that fear all alone with you. It makes me shiver 
to think of it. I might even have saved you from this last 
catastrophe. For I understood. I understood.’ 

Lieutenant Sutch saw more clearly into the dark places of 
Harry Feversham’s mind than Harry Feversham did himself; and 
because he saw so clearly, he could feel no contempt. The long 
years of childhood, and boyhood, and youth, lived apart in Broad 
Place in the presence of the uncomprehending father and the 
relentless dead men on the walls had done the harm. There 
had been no one in whom the boy could confide. The fear of 
cowardice had sapped incessantly at his heart. He had walked 
about with it; he had taken it with him to his bed. It had 
haunted his dreams. It had been his perpetual menacing com- 
panion. It had kept him from intimacy with his friends lest an 
impulsive word should betray him. Lieutenant Sutch did not 
wonder that in the end it had brought about this irretrievable 
mistake. For Lieutenant Sutch understood. 

‘Did you ever read “‘ Hamlet ?”’ he asked. 

‘Of course,’ said Harry in reply. 

‘Ah, but did you consider it? The same disability is clear in 
that character. The thing which he foresaw, which he thought 
over, which he imagined in the act and in the consequence— 
that he shrank from, upbraiding himself even as you have done. 
Yet when the moment of action comes, sharp and immediate, 
does he fail? No, he excels, and just by reason of that foresight. 
I have seen men in the Crimea, tortured by their imaginations 
before the fight—once the fight had begun you must search 
amongst the Oriental fanatics for their match, “Am I a coward?” 


Do you remember the lines ? 
Am Ia coward? 
Who calls me villain? Breaks my pate across? 
Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face? 
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There’s the case in a nutshell. If only I had spoken on that 
night!’ 

One or two people passed the table on the way out. Sutch 
stopped and looked round the room. It was nearly empty. He 
glanced at his watch and saw that the hour was eleven. Some 
plan of action must be decided upon that night. It was not 
enough to hear Harry Feversham’s story. There still remained 
the question, what was Harry Feversham, disgraced and ruined, 
now to do? How was he to recreate his life? How was the secret 
of his disgrace to be most easily concealed ? 

‘You cannot stay in London, hiding by day, slinking about 
by night,’ he said with a shiver. ‘That’s too like——’ and he 
checked himself. Feversham, however, completed the sentence. 

‘That’s too like Wilmington,’ said he quietly, recalling the 
story which his father had told so many years ago, and which he 
had never forgotten even for a single day. ‘ But Wilmington’s 
end will not be mine. Of that I can assure you. I shall not stay 
in London.’ 

He spoke with an air of decision. He had indeed mapped out 
already the plan of action concerning which Lieutenant Sutch was 
so disturbed. Sutch, however, was occupied with his own thoughts. 

‘Who know of the feathers? How many people ?’ he asked. 
‘Give me their names.’ 

‘Trench, Castleton, Willoughby,’ began Feversham. 

‘All three are in Egypt. Besides, for the credit of their 
regiment they are likely to hold their tongues when they return. 
Who else ?’ 

‘Dermod Eustace and—and—Ethne.’ 

‘They will not speak.’ 

‘You, Durrance perhaps, and my father.’ 

Sutch leaned back in his chair and stared. 

‘Your father! You wrote to him ?’ 

‘No. I went into Surrey and told him.’ 

Again remorse for that occasion, recognised and not used, 
seized upon Lieutenant Sutch. 

‘Why didn’t I speak that night?’ he said impotently. ‘A 
coward, and you go quietly down to Surrey and confront your 
father with that story to tell to him! You do not even write! 
You stand up and tell it to him face to face. Harry, I reckon 
myself as good as another when it comes to bravery, but for the 
life of me I could not have done that.’ 


: 
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‘It was not—pleasant,’ said Feversham simply; and this was 
the only description of the interview between father and son 
which was vouchsafed to anyone. But Lieutenant Sutch knew 
the father and knew the son. He could guess at all which that 
one adjective implied. Harry Feversham told the results of his 
journey into Surrey. 

‘My father continues my allowance. I shall need it, every 
penny of it—otherwise, I should have taken nothing. But I am 
not to go home again. I did not mean to go home for a long 
while in any case, if at all.’ 

He drew his pocket-book from his breast, and took from 
it the four white feathers. These he laid before him on the 
table. 

‘You have kept them ?’ exclaimed Sutch. 

‘Indeed I treasure them,’ said Harry quietly. ‘That seems 
strange to you. To you they are the symbols of my disgrace. 
To me they are much more. They are my opportunities of 
retrieving it.’ He looked about the room, separated three of 
the feathers, pushed them forward a little on the table-cloth, and 
then leaned across towards Sutch. 

‘What if I could compel Trench, Castleton, and Willoughby 
to take back from me, each one of them, the feather he sent ? 
I do not say that it is likely. I do not say even that it is 
possible. But there is a chance that it may be possible, and I 
must wait upon that chance. There will be few men leading 
active lives as these three do who do not at some moment stand 
in great peril and great need. To be in readiness for that 
moment is from now my career. All three are in Egypt. I leave 
for Egypt to-morrow.’ 

Upon the face of Lieutenant Sutch there came a look of great 
and unexpected happiness. Here was an issue of which he had 
never thought, and it was the only issue, as he knew for certain, 
once he was aware of it. This student of human nature dis- 
regarded without a scruple the prudence and the calculation 
proper to the character which he assumed. The obstacles in 
-Harry Feversham’s way, the possibility that at the last moment 
he might shrink again, the improbability that three such oppor- 
tunities would occur—these matters he overlooked. His eyes 
already shone with pride, the three feathers for him were already 
taken back. The prudence was on Harry Feversham’s side. 

‘There are endless difficulties,’ he said. ‘Just to cite one. 
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I am a civilian, these three are soldiers, surrounded by soldiers ; 
so much the less opportunity therefore for a civilian.’ 

‘But it is not necessary that the three men should be them- 
selves in peril,’ objected Sutch, ‘for you to convince them that 
the fault is retrieved.’ 

‘Ohno. There may be other ways,’ agreed Feversham. ‘The 
plan came suddenly into my mind, indeed at the moment when 
Ethne bade me take up the feathers, and added the fourth. I was 
on the point of tearing them across when this way out of it sprang 
clearly up in my mind. But I have thought it over since during 
these last weeks while I sat listening to the bugles in the barrack 
yard. And I am sure there is no other way. But it is well worth 
trying. You see, if the three take back their feathers "—he drew 
a deep breath, and in a very low voice, with his eyes upon the 
table so that his face was hidden from Sutch, he added—‘ why, 
then she perhaps might take hers back too.’ 

‘Will she wait, do you think ?’ asked Sutch; and Harry raised 
his head quickly. 

‘Oh no,’ he exclaimed, ‘I had no thought of that. She has 
not even a suspicion of what I intend todo. Nor do I wish her 
to have one until the intention is fulfilled. My thought was 
different ’—and he began to speak with hesitation for the first 
time in the course of that evening. ‘I find it difficult to tell 
you—Ethne said something to me the day before the feathers 
came—something rather sacred. I think that I will tell you, 
because what she said is just what sends me out upon this errand. 
But for her words, I would very likely never have thought of 
it. I find in them my motive and a great hope. They may 
seem strange to you, Lieutenant Sutch. But I ask you to believe 
that they are very real tome. She said—it was when she knew 
no more than that my regiment was ordered to Egypt ; she was 
blaming herself because I had resigned my commission, for which 
there was no need, because—and these were her words—because 
had I fallen, although she would have felt lonely all her life, she 
would none the less have surely known that she and I would see 
much of one another—afterwards.’ 

Feversham had spoken his words with difficulty, not looking 
at his companion, and he continued with his eyes still averted : 

‘Do you understand? I have a hope that if—this can be set 
right ’—and he pointed to the feathers—‘ we might still, perhaps, 
see something of one another—afterwards.’ 
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It was a strange proposition, no doubt, to be debated across 
the soiled table-cloth of a public restaurant, but neither of them 
felt it strange or even fanciful. They were dealing with the 
simple serious issues, and they had reached a point where they 
could not be affected by any incongruity in their surroundings. 
Lieutenant Sutch did not speak for some while after Harry 
Feversham had done, and in the end Harry looked up at his 
companion, prepared for almost a word of ridicule. But he saw 
Sutch’s right hand outstretched towards him. 

‘When I come back,’ said Feversham, and he rose from his 
chair. He gathered the feathers together and replaced them in 
his pocket-book. 

‘I have told you everything,’ he said. ‘You see, I wait 
upon chance opportunities; the three may not come in Egypt. 
They may never come at all, and in that case I shall not come 
back at all. Or they may come only at the very end and after 
many years. Therefore I thought that I would like just one 
person to know the truth thoroughly in case I do not come back. 
If you hear definitely that I never can come back, I would be 
glad if you would tell my father.’ 

‘I understand,’ said Sutch. 

‘But don’t tell him everything—I mean not the last part— 
not what I have just said about Ethne and my chief motive. For 
I do not think that he would understand. Otherwise you will 
keep silence altogether. Promise!’ 

Lieutenant Sutch promised, but with an absent face, and 
Feversham consequently insisted. 

‘You will breathe no word of this, to man or woman, however 
hard you may be pressed, except to my father under the circum- 
stances which I have explained,’ said Feversham. 

Lieutenant Sutch promised a second time and without an 
instant’s hesitation. It was quite natural that Harry should lay 
some stress upon the pledge, since any disclosure of his purpose 
might very well wear the appearance of a foolish boast, and Sutch 
himself saw no reason why he should refuse it. So he gave the 
promise and fettered his hands. His thoughts, indeed, were 
occupied with the limit Harry had set upon the knowledge which 
was to be imparted to General Feversham. Even if he died with 
his mission unfulfilled, Sutch was to hide from the father that 
which was best in the son, at the son’s request. And the saddest 
part of it, to Sutch’s thinking, was that the son was right in so 
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requesting. For what he had said was true: the father could not 
understand. Lieutenant Sutch was brought back to the causes of 
the whole miserable business : the premature death of the mother, 
who could have understood; the want of comprehension in the 
father, who was left ; and his own silence on the Crimean night at 
Broad Place. 

‘If only I had spoken,’ he said sadly. He dropped the end of 
his cigar into his coffee-cup, and standing up, reached for his hat. 
‘Many things are irrevocable, Harry,’ he said, ‘but one never 
knows whether they are irrevocable or not until one has found 
out. It is always worth while finding out.’ 

The next evening Feversham crossed to Calais. It was a night 
as wild as that on which Durrance had left England; and, like 
Durrance, Feversham had a friend to see him off. For the last 
thing which his eyes beheld as the packet swung away from the 
pier was the face of Lieutenant Sutch beneath a gas lamp. The 
Lieutenant maintained his position after the boat had passed into 
the darkness and until the throb of its paddles could no longer be 
heard. Then he limped through the rain to his hotel, aware, and 
regretfully aware, that he was growing old. It was long since he 
had felt regret on that account, and the feeling was very strange 
to him. Ever since the Crimea he had been upon the world’s 
half-pay list, as he had once said to General Feversham, and what 
with that and the recollection of a certain magical season before 
the Crimea, he bad looked forward to old age as an approaching 
friend. To-night, however, he prayed that he might live just long 
enough to welcome back Muriel Graham’s son with his honour 
redeemed and his great fault atoned. 


(To be continued.) 








